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Spring pressure behind 
metal guides insures an 
all-weather seal against 


winter cold or summer heat. 
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This same patented Sash can be painted 
construction permits easy quickly, without the 
removal for cleaning both inconvenience or danger 
sides from inside the home. of ladders and scaffolds. 


Operating R-O-W wood windows permit air circulation during 
the seasons when neither heat nor cooling is necessary. 

Wood is a highly efficient insulator. It belongs 

in fine air-conditioned homes. The beauty of carefully 

milled wood blends naturally with residential furnishings. 
Cleaning or painting removable R-O-W windows is easier. 
Yet, they cost no more than other good windows. 


See your local lumber dealer or write 


ReOoWe SALES COw 1336-74 ACADEMY AVENUE ¢ FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 


R*O'W is the registered trade-mark of the R.O.W. Sales Co 
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announcing 
ALLIANCE WARE’S 


new Cha mpion bathtub 











Designed to meet your requirements for a quality recess tub 
with all the advantages of AllianceWare formed steel construc- 
tion yet in a popular price range, the Champion is a tub with 
which you can meet any competitive situation. 


Formed from 14 gauge enameling steel—finished with gleaming 
“wet process”’ porcelain enamel, the Champion possesses every 
AllianceWare quality and construction feature. 


The attractive panelled apron fits into any modern bathroom 
design. A full 5-inch seat along the outside edge has the 
AllianceWare patented “grab-rail” the entire length of the tub. 
A leak-proof flange at the wall line keeps water from seeping 
behind the tub—a must where shower facilities are provided. 
AllianceWare’s patented wall-hung installation prevents the 
Champion from settling or pulling away from the wall. The over- 
all depth of the Champion is 15 inches. Overall length is 5 feet. 


Like all AllianceWare bathroom fixtures, the Champion is 
available in white and five colors—blue, pink, green, tan, and 
grey. Write for complete details and installation diagram. 


ALLIANCEWARE, INC. ¢ Alliance, Ohio 


Bathtubs + Lavatories + Closets + Sinks 
Plants in Alliance, Ohio and Colton, California 
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‘ALERT: 


Water-Savers 


CUT PLUMBING 
REPAIR BILLS! 


forget 


WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 


NOTE THE 
BALL 
BEARING 





“ALERT” Belco Ball Bearing Faucet 
Washer saves $1.00 or more 
per faucet per year in mainte- 
nance costs. Now used in many 
housing projects. Easily installed 
by your own plumber or main- 
tenance engineer. Used as original 
faucet equipment by leading 
faucet manufacturers. 


forget 


TANK BALL 
REPLACEMENT 


Corrosion proof 
cylinder guides round 
tank ball to valve seat, 


Monel kink-free chain 
lets spherical ball 
drop freely and seal 
in any position. 


Spring-tempered 
Monel clips fit any size 
overflow pipe 





“ALERT” Friction-Free Tank Ball & 
Guide makes running toilets old- 
fashioned, eliminates maintenance 
calls. All metal parts of miracle 
MONEL— resists corrosion for 
years in hardest water. New 
improved design—easier than ever 
to install. For low-cost replace- 
ment, or available on request from 
plumbing fixture manufacturers 
on original equipment. Installed 
in Levittown, Pa. and thousands 
of other residential, industrial and 
government buildings. 


ASK YOUR PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 


OR JOBBER 


























JOSEPH P. MCMURRAY 

has taken over as executive director of 
the New York City Housing Authority 
and Gerald J. Carey, former executive 
director, has been named assistant to the 
chairman of the authority. In a previous 
issue of the JourNnaL (April), it was re- 
ported that Mr. McMurray, formerly a 
member of the staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, would 
serve as the assistant to the chairman of 
the authority. 


NEAL J. HARDY 

has resigned from the staff of the office 
of the administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to become direc- 
tor of the National Association of Home 
Builders’ national housing center in Wash- 
ington, which is now under construction. 
The NAHB center will serve as headquar- 
ters for the association and will house 
permanent exhibits of home _ building 
products and the results of research 
projects. 


CARL FEISS, 

director of the community planning and 
development branch of the division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, has 
resigned effective October 1 to go into 
private consulting work. He will share 
offices in Washington with Nathaniel S. 
Keith, former director of DSCUR 


TRACY B. AUGUR 

has been appointed assistant director for 
urban planning assistance in the division 
of slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Mr. Augur will head up the pro. 
gram of grants available to small cities 
for urban planning work under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 (see page 285). Most 
recently Mr. Augur has been with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and for- 
merly was urban planning officer of the 
Federal Works Agency and with the 
National Security Resources Board. 


ROBERT A. LARRABEE 

has been named director of the Baltimore 
Redevelopment Commission. He had been 
deputy director of the commission under 
Richard L. Steiner, who resigned as di- 
rector to become deputy director of the 
division of slum clearance and urban re- 
development, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (see March JourNaL, page 77). 


MRS. HILDA CLOUD, 

executive director of the Washington 
Housing Association since 1949, resigned 
her position the end of July. She ex- 
pects to vacation for several months in 
Mexico. Her resignation was accepted 
“with very great regret” by the executive 





board of the association. Miss Anna §S. 
Miller, who has been Mrs. Cloud’s assist- 
ant, was named acting executive director. 


CHESTER L. WEAVER, 

who has been executive director of the 
South Portland Housing Authority, has 
been named management officer for the 
Washington field office of the Public 
Housing Administration. George E. Mac- 
Arthur has taken over the executive di- 
rector’s job in South Portland. 


GEORGE P. BAUER, 

formerly housing manager of a war 
housing project in Norwayne, Michigan, 
which has been sold to tenants and other 
individuals, is in the Chicago field office 
of the Public Housing Administration as 
management officer for the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 


LUTHER C. SMALL 

in early August was appointed executive 
director of the Worcester Housing Au- 
thority, succeeding Joseph 7 Benedict, 
who resigned early this year (see Febru- 
ary JouRNAL, page 41). Mr. Small, who 
had been in ‘- construction business 
for many years, has been with the hous- 
ing authority since 1953 and has been 
in charge of restoration of the authority’s 
projects that were damaged in a tornado 
last year. 


F. ADRIAN ROBSON, 

who has been with the community re- 
building project of the Chicago City 
Missionary Society of the Congregational 
Churches, has accepted a position as 
director of area relations for the Chicago 
Community Conservation Board. 


1AN B. MACTAVISH, 

executive director of the Housing Authori- 
ty of the City of Clovis, New Mexico 
for eight years, resigned his position with 
the authority effective June 30. Mr. Mac- 
tavish in 1947 was one of the first 
NAHRO members to bring 100 per cent 
of the employees of his housing authority 
into NAHRO membership. He has been 
a member since 1944. 


G. HENRY BROOKS, 

executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Texarkana, Texas, 
died in late July after a long illness. He 
had been executive director of the au- 
thority since 1942 and a member of 
NAHRO since 1949. 


JULIUS P. MILLOTT, 

commissioner of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo, died in late August 
at the age of 78. He had been on the 
authority for ten years and just prior to 
his death had been reappointed to an- 
other four year term. He served as chair- 
man in 1949. Mr. Millott retained an 
individual membership in NAHRO for 
the full span of his service with the 
Vallejo authority and was a delegate to 
many of the association’s national and re 
gional conferences. He was a retired ship- 
yard worker and union leader. 
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John Bradford’s cover design this 
month is a cagey one —and one 
strictly for the birds. It is based on 
the above multi-story bird cage, on 
display in a shop near the NAHRO 
offices—Bordelon Designs. With the 
aid of photographer Mildred Mead 
and with permission of the Borde- 
lon shop, the pink bird cage agreed 
to sit for its portrait and the cover 
design followed. 
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DEATH TAKES THREE HOUSING, NAHRO LEADERS 


CLARENCE KLEIN 
Within a two week period during 
mid-August, NAHRO nd _s the 
housing field lost three long-time 
leaders through death: Dr. Bryn J. 
Hovde, Pittsburgh, former president 
of the National Housing Conference, 
on August 10; Clarence C. Klein, 
also of Pittsburgh, NAHRO’s 1951- 
52 president, August 22; and Her- 
bert J. Dahlke, Portland, Oregon, 
NAHRO’s_§ 1953-54 second vice- 
president, August 23. 


Bryn J. Hovde 

Dr. Hovde’s death at the age of 
58 occurred as the result of a heart 
attack, suffered on his return by 
street car to his office after a tour 
of local housing projects with a 
group of civic leaders. He was direc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Housing Asso- 
ciation, a post he had held since 
1952. When he assumed the PHA 
job, he was returning to Pittsburgh 
and a full-time position in the hous- 
ing field after an absence of some 
eight years during which his train- 
ing as an educator was put to work 
in the Department of State and as 
president of the New School for 
Social Research in New York. He 
was administrator of Pittsburgh’s 
housing authority, from its incep- 
tion in 1938 to 1944. The program 
initiated under his direction won 
nation-wide attention for the bold- 
ness of the engineering feat of level- 
ing three giant hill-tops for project 
sites—and filling in valley areas for 
playgrounds and parks. His adminis- 
tration of the authority also won 
universal respect for the high con- 
cepts of public and social service 
on which its staff was built and its 
policies and procedures formulated. 

On the national front, Dr. Hovde’s 
housing service was continuous, even 
when his major responsibilities were 
in another field. He was the NHC 


president for three years and on its 


HERBERT DAHLKE 





BRYN HOVDE 
board for 13. In NAHRO he was 
chairman, for the first two years of 


its operation, of the important com- 
mittee now known as the Federal- 
Local Relations Committee, formed 
in 1940 as the USHA-Local Author- 
ity Relations Committee. During the 
current year he was serving on the 
Program Study Committee, which 
developed NAHRO testimony for 
House and Senate committees on 
the Housing Act of 1954 (see 
282) and had just agreed, the day 
before his death, to undertake the 
chairmanship of NAHRO’s Code of 


Ethics Committee. His response to 


page 


NAHRO President Oliver C. Wins- 
ton’s request to assume this task is 
quoted below as the best possible 


characterization of the quality of Dr. 
Hovde’s contributions to 
and public life. 

“I shall accept the assignment, 
but please do not hold me 
obligation to present a final report 
by October 13 next. I have not the 
faintest idea how much work is in- 
volved and I shall have to set myself 
a high standard. 

“Actually, Ollie my friend, I shall 
do this job mainly because you have 
asked me to do other things that 
I felt I could not undertake. I cer- 
tainly do not want’ you or others 
to think I am uninterested. As far 
as I am personally concerned I am 
pretty sceptical about ‘codes of 
ethics;’ the Ten Commandments are 
good enough for me. But I suppose 
it may be necessary in an organized 
group engaged in work that is con- 
stantly under attack to be able to 
point to something on the wall and 
say “This is our code of ethics.’ 
NAREB has a code of ethics 
reason for my _ scepticism); the 
American Medical Association, 
(and look at them sickness 
(Continued column one, 289) 
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@ Something has been done about 


This new revolutionary method for handling 
huge quantities of rubbish on long hauls 





offers tremendous savings. 


With this announcement we introduce the new 
Dempster-Dumpster GRD 304, designed to handle 
large Dempster-Dumpster Containers in combina- 
tion with a big capacity trailer. It may be the 
solution to your problem of handling trash and 
rubbish over the long haul from points of accumu- 
lation to the dump. Here is how it works: 


1. You replace inadequate, unsanitary and costly 
conventional trash cans, barrels, etc. in heavy rub- 
bish production districts such as housing areas with 
big Dempster-Dumpster Detachable Containers. 
These containers range up to several times the 
capacity of the average dump truck body. (In one 





The photo at right shows the GRD 304 operator 
attaching lifting chains to a loaded 8 cu. yd. 
Apartment Type Container in a large housing 
area. The container is then hoisted hydraulically 
to carrying position, as shown above. Note the 
trailer near-by in background. The load is then 
placed in high position for dumping rubbish in 
trailer as shown in large photo at right. Several 
containers will be serviced in this same manner 
before trailer proceeds to another convenient 
loading point. 











DEMPSTER 


large housing area 18 Dempster-Dumpster Con- 
tainers are now doing the job that formerly required 
440 conventional cans.) Containers have self- 
latching doors opened by the tenants for depositing 
refuse, then close, sealing up the trash . . . eliminat- 
ing umsanitary conditions, fire hazards, rats and 
scattered trash by winds and scavengers. 


2. On schedule, this fast-moving new 
Dempster-Dumpster and a 40 to 50 cu. yd. trailer 
truck, with or without compaction, serve the con- 
tainers. With its hydraulic tricycle steering, finger- 
tip control and short overall length, this 
Dempster-Dumpster features quick and easy ma- 
neuverability in handling the big containers, one 
after another. Only two men—the Dempster- 
Dumpster operator and the trailer-truck driver— 
are required for the entire operation. The Dempster- 
Dumpster picks up each container, moves it to trailer 
and dumps the waste materials. The trash and rub- 
bish from one to several housing areas can be 
loaded into one big trailer. 


This new system offers a great opportunity for 
low cost, sanitary rubbish collection. It enables you 
to eliminate trucks standing idle, eliminate loading 
crews and costly re-handling of trash and rubbish. 
Write us for complete information today! Manu- 
factured exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 





BROTHERS 
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the Long Hauls of Trash and Rubbish 











American Public Works Congress, Atlantic 


City, September 19-22. Booths 32-33-34, 
@ Meet Us At The Shows tiene etic shana ce 
ference in Philadelphia October 11-14. 


594 SHEA BUILDING, KNOXVILLE 17, TENNESSEE 
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**A salute to those who made it possible’’ oe 


Fenestra Intermediate 
Projected Steel Windows 
in Archer Courts, Reloca- 
tion Housing Site +8, 
Chicago, III. Architect: 
Everett F. Quinn & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago. Contrac- 
tor: S. N. Nielsen Co., 
Chicago. 
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Do the windows you use now 
answer these three housing problems? 


Fenestra* Intermediate Projected Windows 
answer three important problems: 


1. Maintenance Problems: These Fenestra Win- 
dows are made of steel. So they can’t warp or 
swell or stick. They are strong and rigid so that 
hard use of vents won’t cause glass breakage. 
They are available Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 
so that painting is not necessary! Fenestra Metal 
Screens go on from inside—no ladder climbing. 


2. Safety Problems: Because of the ventilator 
design, children can’t fall out! And if the 
windows are accidentally left open when it’s 


You told us your problems and encouraged us 
to develop Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 


raining, the vents shed the rain outside so 
that it can’t damage walls and furnishings. 

3. Your Cost Problems: The initial cost of 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel 
Windows is, in most cases, lower than the cost 
of ordinary steel windows plus two field. coats 
of paint inside and out. And you'll save main- 
tenance money for the life of your building. 


For complete information, call your Fenestra 
Representative, listed in the yellow pages, or 
write Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. JH-8, 
2294 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


e 


SUPER HOT-DIP 


Intermediate Projected Steel Windows. They CnNCSTIA GALVANIZED INTERMEDIATE 
are the most permanent windows builtl 


PROJECTED STEEL WINDOWS 








Housing Act of 1954 


urban renewal approved—public housing cut 


signed by President; 


The Housing Act of 1954 became 
law on August 2 when President 
Eisenhower signed the measure, hail- 
ing it as “a major advance” in rais- 
ing housing standards, in helping 
communities get rid of slums and 
improve neighborhoods, and _ in 
strengthening the mortgage credit 
system. But supporters of public 
housing deem the law “inadequate,” 
not only because it is considered too 
small, but also because it is so hedged 
with restrictions that it is felt that it 
may not be possible to get even half 
the authorized units under construc- 
tion. 

The feature of the act that has 
won it widespread support is the new 
urban renewal concept that it in- 
troduces through which redevelop- 
ment, public housing, and neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation and conservation 
are treated as a unified approach 
to the community rebuilding job. 
The urban renewal concept is tied 
to all of the major provisions of the 
law. The Title I urban redevelop- 
ment program is broadened to in- 
clude aid to urban renewal projects; 
there are new Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance programs de- 
signed to promote urban renewal; 
and newly authorized public housing 
is to be used exclusively to rehouse 
families from urban renewal project 
areas, 


Public Housing 


Public housing was the most con- 


troversial issue in the act, causing , 


bitter squabbling from the time the 
measure was introduced in February 
until the final vote on the conference 
report in the Senate on the night of 
July 28. A final abortive attempt to 
salvage the 140,000, four-year pro- 
gram asked for by the President and 
approved in the Senate version of 
the bill (see June JourNAL, page 
190) was made during day-long 
Senate debate on the measure as 
it came from the conference commit- 
tee. Supporters of the program on 
both sides of the Senate argued 
against passing the compromise bill 
because it contained an authorization 
to continue the public housing pro- 
gram for only one year and to per- 
mit only 35,000 more units to be put 
under contract—and those only in 
communities that need them to re- 
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house families from Title I renewal 
project areas. When the vote came 
in the Senate, which sent the bill to 
the White House for signature, 59 
senators approved it; 21 voted against 
it. However, had pro-public housers 
been successful in defeating the com- 
promise bill on the Senate floor and 
getting it returned to conference, the 
likelihood of their winning a larger 
public housing program from the 
House was slim. The House had re- 
peatedly voted against any new pub- 
lic housing (see April JourRNAL, page 
118) and the 35,000 units agreed 
upon in conference were the result 
of compromises by both houses of 
Congress. 


Administration Victory 

For the most part, the adminis- 
tration got what it wanted in the 
1954 housing act. Only on the pub- 
lic housing program and a provision 
to give the President authority to 
raise and lower home loan interest 
rates, terms, and charges, did it meet 
defeat. No such authority was given 
the President. 

The provision to liquidate the 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion as the government’s secondary 
mortgage market facility and rechar- 
ter it for private operation was a 
hotly contested issue and at one time 
appeared to be in jeopardy. How- 
ever, in the final version the ad- 
ministration’s request that it become 
a privately owned agency won out. 

The urban renewal program came 
through in substantially the same 
form in which it was introduced; 
two new FHA programs designed to 
aid the urban renewal program (sec- 
tions 220 and 221) passed easily, 
although with less liberal terms than 
were first proposed; other FHA pro- 
posals to liberalize mortgage insur- 
ance terms on both old and new 
houses caused few arguments; and 
the Senate written safeguards against 
abuses in FHA programs received 
little criticism. 

Principal Provisions 

The principal provisions of the 

law are summarized below. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Program Authorization 
1—Permits the Public Housing 


Administration to enter into new 


contracts during fiscal 1955 for loans 
and annual contributions for 35,000 
additional public housing units. 
However, the units authorized can 
be built only in communities where a 
slum clearance and redevelopment 
or urban renewal project is being 
carried out with assistance under 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
and only if the local governing body 
certifies that such housing is needed 
to relocate families displaced by such 
operations. 

2—The community must also have 
an approved “workable program” 
for eliminating and preventing slums 
and blight. 

3—Only the number of units the 
HHFA administrator certifies are 
needed to rehouse families displaced 
by federal, state, or local government 
action in such communities may be 
built. 


Admission Preferences 

1—First preference for admission 
to public housing is broadened to in- 
clude not only families displaced by 
a low-rent project or by slum clear- 
ance, but also to families displaced 
because of enforcement of building, 
health, or sanitary codes and _ be- 
cause of government construction of 
highways, bridges, and other public 
improvements. 

2—A provision that veterans need 
not have lived in substandard hous- 
ing as a requirement for admission 
to public housing is continued. 


Payments in Lieu of Taxes 

Tax exemption and payments in 
lieu of taxes on public housing pro- 
jects, long a sore point with op- 
ponents of the program, came in for 
new provisions in the act. Under 
the 1954 act, a locality is given its 
choice of either assessing a project 
full taxes or of making it tax exempt 
and accepting payments in lieu of 
taxes. In either case the local com- 
munity must still make a contribu- 
tion to a project equal to 20 per 
cent of the federal subsidy on it. 

1—If a locality elects to make a 
project tax exempt, payments in lieu 
of taxes of 10 per cent of shelter 
rent are mandatory. (Previously, the 
practice of paying 10 per cent of 
shelter rents in lieu of taxes was 
optional.) Only if state law requires 
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a lesser amount or if a community 
agrees to a lesser amount can such 
payments be less than 10 per cent. 
However, if a 10 per cent in-lieu tax 
payment from a local authority 
brings the local contribution to less 
than 20 per cent of the federal sub- 
sidy, the payments in-lieu must be 
reduced accordingly. Before an an- 
nual contributions contract is signed, 
a local housing authority must give 
the local governing body its estimate 
of the amount it will pay in lieu 
of taxes on the project and the 
amount of taxes that would be levied 
on it if the property were privately 
owned. 

2—If a locality elects to make a 
project subject to full property 
taxes it must then pay in cash to 
the project an amount not less than 
20 per cent of the federal contribu- 
tion. Before an annual contributions 
contract is signed for a project on 
which full taxes will be paid, the 
local authority must give the govern- 
ing body the estimated amount of 
the local cash contribution. 

3—Existing annual contributions 
contracts may be amended in ac- 
cordance with the new provisions. 


Self-Liquidation of Projects 

A new provision is added to the 
1937 housing act that will make it 
possible to eventually return to 
federal and local governments the 
subsidy paid on low-rent projects. 
Under the old law, a local authority 
took title to a project and could keep 
all income from it after all its bonds 
and obligations were paid off. Under 
the 1954 act, after all of its bonds and 
obligations are paid off, a local au- 
thority must use any income in ex- 
cess of operating costs and reasonable 
reserves to repay to federal and 
local governments their contributions 
to a project. Repayments will be in 
proportion to the amount each con- 
tributed but not in excess of their 
contributions. During the period of 
repayment, a local authority may 
incur only debts for necessary ex- 
penditures on the project. 

Two provisions specify the ways 
in which low-rent projects can be 
sold for private ownership. Under 
one provision, a project presumably 
would be sold at the option of the 
local authority; in the second, the 
sale would be “forced” by the local 
governing body by means of a resolu- 
tion, ordinance, or through a referen- 
dum. In the first case the project 
could be sold (either before or after 
its costs have been liquidated) either 
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to the highest bidder after adver- 
tising or at fair market value. In 
the second case the project could 
be sold only to the highest bidder 
after advertising. But in both cases, 
proceeds from the sale and any re- 
serves over and above those needed 
to pay all debts on a project must be 


- paid to federal and local governing 


bodies in proportion to the amount 
of subsidy each has put into the pro- 
ject. 

The provision for the “forced” 
sale of projects by a local community 
was first put into the housing act by 
amendment on the floor of the 
House. Under its terms, the project 
could be sold if the locality agreed 
to pay the outstanding obligations 
with excess profits to go to the fed- 
eral and local governments. The 
Senate deleted the word “agree- 
ment” and made the sale contingent 
upon the actual payment of obli- 
gations. 


Gwinn Amendment 

Conspicious by its absence in the 
law is a so-called “Gwinn amend- 
ment” provision that requires ten- 
ants in public housing projects to 
sign affidavits that they are not mem- 
bers of an organization listed by the 
attorney general as being subversive 

or be evicted from their dwellings. 
(The provision is known as the 
Gwinn amendment because it was 
first introduced into an appropria- 
tions: bill in 1952 by Representative 
Ralph Gwinn of New York.) Al- 
though the House passed a “Gwinn 
amendment” provision in its version 
of the bill (see April JouRNAL, page 
118), the Senate knocked it out and 
the House provision was not agreed 
to in conference. 

Meanwhile, PHA has ruled that 
the Gwinn amendment provision in 
the 1954 appropriations act is still in 
effect. (A similar one in the 1955 
appropriations bill was knocked out. ) 


URBAN RENEWAL 

Little controversy arose over the 
amendments made to Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949. Both the House 
and Senate approved the adminis- 
tration’s recommended _ provisions, 
although some technical aspects were 
settled in conference. In general, the 
amendments broaden the scope of the 
Title I redevelopment program. 

1—Federal assistance is provided 
to local programs for (a) projects 
of slum clearance and _ redevelop- 
ment; (b) projects involving re- 
habilitation and conservation of 





blighted and deteriorating areas; or 
(c) a combination of both. 

2—New contracts for federal as- 
sistance for slum clearance and urban 
renewal cannot be entered into un- 
less a local community making ap- 
plication has an HHFA approved 
“workable program” for eliminating 
and preventing slums and _ blight. 
Title I projects now under way may 
be completed without meeting the 
“workable program” requirement. 

3—Federal grants for rehabilita- 
tion and conservation projects will 
follow the same formula as has been 
used for the Title I program: two- 
thirds of the write-down on the land 
will be paid by the federal govern- 
ment; one-third by the locality. 

4—5 million dollars is made availa- 
ble for special grants to be used by 
localities in developing, testing, and 
reporting on improved techniques 
for preventing and eliminating slums 
and urban blight. Federal grants to 
any local project cannot exceed two- 


’ thirds of the cost, with the local com- 


munity putting up the other one- 


third. 


FHA PROGRAMS 

Title I Home Repair Loans 

1—Maximum amount remains at 
$2500; amortization period at three 
years. A House attempt to increase 
them to $3000 and five years was 
overruled by Senate conferees. 

2—Safeguards against 
adopted (see below). 


Title I, Section 8 Low-Cost 
Housing 

Transferred to Title II (see be- 
low). 


Title II 

In general, maximum mortgage 
amounts are increased on both sale 
and rental housing and down pay- 
ments are lowered on houses for sale. 
The final terms are the result of a 
compromise between the House and 
Senate versions. The House asked 
for more liberal terms than were 
finally agreed upon. 


abuses 


New Sale Housing—one to four 
families (section 203) 

1—Mortgage amounts are limited 
to 95 per cent of the first $9000 of 
the value of a home plus 75 pet 
cent of the value in excess of $9000. 

2—A builder-mortgagor (who will 
not be the occupant of the dwelling) 
can get only 85 per cent of the mort- 
gage amount that would be available 
to an owner-occupant. 

3—Down payments are lowered. 
(Continued column one, page 268) 
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MASSACHUSETTS STANDARDS FOR 
HOUSING FOR AGED COMPLETED 





“The elderly of Massachusetts are our friends, neighbors, and ac- 
quaintances. .. To be old is not, in most cases, to be so very different. 
For some, age never becomes a handicap. .. | But| as they are left in- 
creasingly alone and unsupported, many of the elderly cling ever 
more tenaciously to those old associations which have managed to 
survive. Their pictures, furniture, friends, and habits become ever 
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more important. . . 





Understanding of and insight into 
the habits and minutiae that make 
up the everyday life of people over 
65 is the keynote of the newly drawn 
up standards of design for housing 
the low-income elderly under the 
Massachusetts state aided housing 
program (see July JourNAL, page 
227). Statistics on the problems of 
housing the aged have been ignored 
in favor of an approach that views 
those over 65 as a normal segment 
of our population—and also as indi- 
viduals whose common characteris- 
tics, needs, and desires require spe- 
cial housing features if the remaining 
years of their lives are to be pleas- 
ant, safe, and healthful. 

Safety and convenience factors 
play an important part in the stand- 
ards but the personal factors that 
have been taken into consideration 
are the ones that set the Massa- 
chusetts standards apart from prev- 
ious efforts to establish requirements 
and make suggestions for design for 
the aged. 

The acceptance of the aged not as 
a problem group that the state is 
obligated to care for out of necessity 
but as members of a community with 
housing problems different from 
those of other age groups—children, 
teenagers, young marrieds — is evi- 
dent in the quotation above, which 
sets the tone of the written standards, 
called Standards of Design—Housing 
for the Elderly. 

The same concern with the habits 
and needs of the elderly is evident 
in the following passages quoted from 
that part of the pamphlet that deals 
with specific standards. 

In a section called “Privacy, Dis- 
ease, and Accidents,” the authors 
point out that “Desires which in- 
crease significantly with age are to 
be left to one’s self, to work method- 
ically, to continue the same work 
until finished. These suggest that the 
need for privacy increases with age.” 

Suggestions for the size and char- 
acter of living space include one 
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that “Window stools should be low 
enough to allow them to see out and 
down from a sitting position—not 
over two feet high. Liking for flowers 
and plants increases markedly with 
age. Ideally, stools should be wide 
enough to hold flower pots.” 

Commenting on design that will 
accommodate the furniture and pos- 
sessions of the elderly, the authors 
say: “The aged, typically, have col- 
lected a great many belongings. 
Their furniture will often be large 
and bulky . . . Mementos of various 
sorts, pictures of relatives and friends, 
are important to them. Wall space, 
both for pictures and furniture, will 
be at a premium.” 

Mandatory Standards 

Although the standards are princi- 
pally suggestions for architects to 
follow in designing buildings and 
units that will fulfill the unique re- 
quirements of the elderly, mandatory 
standards that must be met in all 
projects are also included. 

Units, buildings, and sites are each 
covered in separate sections. Anothe1 
section gives specifications for floors, 
stairs, windows, electricity, sound 
control, hardware, heating, sanita- 
tion, and pest control. 


The apartments are to be designed 
to rent for an average of $40 a month 
including some utilities) before a 
state subsidy of 2% per cent of the 
development cost of each project may 
be applied. Costs are expected to 
average about $7000 a unit. About 
three-quarters of the apartments will 
be for single people; the remainder 
for couples. No units will house more 
than two people. Apartments for 
single people are not to exceed ap- 
proximately 300 square feet of gross 
area; apartments for couples about 
+00 square feet. 

Among the “musts” written into 
the standards are those that require 

1) mechanical ventilation on the 
same switch as the light; (2) a com- 
bination tub and shower in each 
apartment; (3) no bathtubs undet 
windows; (4) bathtubs with built-in 
seats and grab bars nearby; (5) me- 
chanical ventilation for interior bath- 
rooms and kitchens; (6) gas cook- 
ing equipment with safety devices to 
stop the flow of gas if a pot boils 
over: (7) at least six cubic foot re- 
frigerators; (8) a minimum of 160 
cubic feet of general storage space 
per person. 

Safety suggestions include such 
features as a call-bell button acces- 
sible to the bed that rings in an 
adjacent apartment; night lights; 
railings on both sides of stairs—with 
stairs held to a minimum; non-skid 
floors: no storage space over stoves 
and refrigerators. 


The brochure suggests layouts for 
apartments; maximum and mini- 
mum spaces for kitchen, dining area, 
living room, and bathroom; the ar- 
rangement of fixtures in bathroom 
and kitchen; arrangement of storage 

Continued column three, page 291 ) 


















































“Every effort must be made to plan the circulation between bed and bathroom 
in such a way that it is straight, wide, free from obstructions,” the report says. 
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VOTERS IN KANSAS CITY APPROVE 
BOND ISSUE FOR REDEVELOPMENT 
Voters in Kansas City, Missouri 
early in August approved by a vote 
of almost five to one a 1.355 million 


dollar bond issue to finance the 
city’s share of urban redevelopment 
projects going forward under Title I 
of the 1949 housing act. Passage of 
the bond issue in a special August 3 
election required a majority of two- 
thirds—a proportion easily surpassed 
by the vote: 56,236 to 12,893. 

The redevelopment bond issue 
won voters’ approval along with 
more than 55 million dollars of gen- 


eral obligations to finance other 
civic projects, including a _ sewer 
system, road improvements, play- 
grounds, and city hospitals (see 


July Journal, page 226). 

A few days after the election, Kan- 
sas City voters were complimented 
for their support of the redevelop- 
ment program by Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator Al- 
bert M. Cole. In a speech following 
demolition ceremonies at the city’s 
north side redevelopment project, 
Mr. Cole said that the people of 
Kansas City had taken a look at the 
city “through the eyes of the future.” 
“You have begun the task,” he said, 
“of clearing a large and potentially 
valuable downtown section that has 
become a financial burden and social 
liability to the whole city . . . You 
have committed yourselves, further- 
more, to institute effective measures 
to see that the physical deterioration 
as well as the human dereliction . . . 
is eradicated . . . not merely shunted 
away to take root and fester again 
in some other part of your commu- 
nity.” 


NEW REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
ON CHICAGO'S SOUTH SIDE OKED 
The urban renewal idea took a 
long stride forward in early August 
when both Chicago’s city council 
and the Illinois State Housing Board 
approved a 47-acre redevelopment 
area in the Hyde Park district of 
Chicago’s south side. Approval of 
the redevelopment plan is expecied 
to supplement and speed along a 
community renewal effort that citi- 
zens of the area began some five 
years ago through voluntary rehabili- 
tation, stepped up code enforcement, 
and a variety of other techniques 
short of clearance and rebuilding. 
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The Hyde Park redevelopment 
area is composed of two irregularly 
shaped tracts long considered areas 


of gradual deterioration located near 


the University of Chicago campus 
and just north of NAHRO’s offices 
in the “1313” building. Present plans 
call for demolishing 209 residential 
and commercial structures and re- 
placing them with 712 new dwelling 
units in high-rise, maisonette, and 
row houses, plus a large shopping 
area, with all the work being done 
by private redevelopers. Other phases 
of the redevelopment plan include 
rearranging local street patterns, 
provision of off-street parking facili- 
ties, provision of a park adjacent to 
a new school now under construc- 
tion, and closing off several streets 
running through the area. 

Promoter of the new Hyde Park 
redevelopment plan is the South East 
Chicago Commission, a civic organi- 
zation headed by Chancellor Law- 
rence A. Kimpton of the university. 
Presentation of the commission’s re- 
development plan came only a short 
ten months after money to finance 
the planning work was provided by 
a $100,000 grant from the Field 
Foundation last October (see Decem- 
ber 1953 JourRNAL, page 420). The 
newly approved redevelopment plan 
is only a part of the commission’s 
multi-phased attack against blight in 
the southeastern section. The com- 
mission is also pushing code enforce- 
ment, traffic control, playgrounds. 

The new redevelopment project is 
expected to dislodge over 1600 fami- 
lies now living in the area but pres- 
ent plans call for the work to be 
done in four stages, with demolition 
stretching out over four and a half 
years. Total cost of acquisition and 
demolition is expected to be 6 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The city council and state housing 
board OK of the site actually cov- 
ers only the boundaries of the area 
and the demolition. Federal authori- 
ties must also pass on the area be- 
fore demolition of the first stage area 
can begin—but this approval has al- 
ready been informally assured. 

Once the area is cleared, specific 
redevelopment proposals by private 
investors, cooperatives, or public 
bodies must then be passed on by 
the same local, state, and federal 
agencies. Present anticipation is that 
new construction under any such 





proposals will cost about 14 million 
dollars. 

In other redevelopment news from 
Chicago, meanwhile, the city’s plan 
commission has passed on the huge 
15l-acre Fort Dearborn redevelop- 
ment area on Chicago’s near north 
side (see April JOURNAL, page 122). 
The plan is now being studied by the 
city council, the last hurdle to be 
scaled on the local level. 


NEW HOUSING PROJECT NEIGHBORS 
CHANGE MINDS, WELCOME TENANTS 

The Point Breeze neighborhood of 
south Philadelphia in July put out 
the welcome mat for the first of an 
expected 3000 newcomers to the area 
who will live in the 746-unit Wilson 
Park project of The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority. The display of 
friendliness was in striking contrast 
to the fear and bitter opposition that 
characterized the neighborhood’s at- 
titude toward the development when 
it was first proposed two years ago. 
The project, fourth to be built by 
the authority under the 1949 hous- 
ing act, drew opposition back in 1952 
so bitter that more than 1000 citizens 
descended on city hall to protest it. 
But on opening day the first tenants 
were greeted by representatives of the 
same community and presented with 
a little guide booklet to neighbor- 
hood stores, theaters, churches, 
schools, banks, community organiza- 
tions, etc. 

Credit for the big change in the 
neighborhood’s attitude is being at- 
tributed to the Wilson Park advisory 
committee, a special group formed 
by the Point Breeze community coun- 
cil to promote acceptance of the 
new Wilson Park tenants and help 
them to integrate into the commu- 
nity. The committee, composed of 21 
representatives of churches, schools, 
business and civic organizations, and 
housewives, spent over a year and a 
half preceding the project’s opening 
working with the housing authority 
and other community organizations 
orienting the residents of Point 
Breeze to accept their new neighbors. 

When the project was first pro- 
posed in 1952, the residents of the 
area—almost entirely white with a 
very high percentage of private home 
ownership—were told by opponents 
of the project that it would reduce 
property values and that the project 
would be “an all colored develop- 
ment.” 

A contributing factor to the en- 
hanced popularity of the project, 
according to the housing authority’s 
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director of community relations, 
Drayton S. Bryant, “is the good ap- 
pearance of the development itself 
with its contrast in color of brick, 
set-backs of row housing, and variety 
of elevation (2, 3, and 13 story), 
along with good open space and 
community facilities.” 


HOUSING PRICE GAP IN PITTSBURGH 
CALLED BLOCK TO MANY FAMILIES 


Not enough income, or too much 
income—that’s the way the housing 
plight of some 1100 families in the 
Pittsburgh-Allegheny County area is 
described in a recent report on hous- 
ing conditions in and around Pitts- 
burgh. The estimated 1100 families 
make too much money to remain in 
the public housing units they now 
occupy but they don’t make enough 
to pay rents in the available private 
rental housing. 

The Pittsburgh Housing Associa- 
tion makes these observations in a 
report titled Families Not Served 
With New Rental Housing, part of 
a larger report titled Highlights on 
Housing in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County in which the association re- 
views the current housing picture in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

The report, covering Pittsburgh, 
McKeesport, and the balance of 
Allegheny County, reviews the hous- 
ing problems of families in terms of 
their size and income. In Pittsburgh, 
a family requiring one bedroom is in 
a spot if it has an income of more 
than $3500 (the ceiling in public 
housing for such units) and less than 
$5840 (the minimum income con- 
sidered necessary to afford private 
rental housing). For two-bedroom 
units the gap is even wider—$3750 
and $5136: for three-bedroom units 
the gap is between $4000 and $6000: 
for four and five bedrooms—$4250 
and about $6100. In McKeesport the 
gaps in all these categories are even 
wider. 

In addition to the 1100 families 
now in public housing who cannot 
remain there because their incomes 
are too high, there are an estimated 
11,000 families not in public housing 
who can’t afford the private rental 
units either: a total of more than 
12,000 families who are priced out 
of the housing market because of 
their income range, the report says. 

According to the association, 
practically all the new private hous- 
ing built in Pittsburgh since 1946 
has been built under section 608 of 
the National Housing Act, a program 
that went out of effect in 1950. 
Since then, the report continues, con- 
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OCTOGENARIAN HOLDS OUT AGAINST REDEVELOPMENT 





Tenacious resistance against redevelopment is symbolized in this old brick house in 
Baltimore's Broadway redevelopment area, the last dwelling cleared from the site. 
After acquiring title to the property in June of 1953—following more than a year's 
court battie—the Baltimore Redevelopment Commission spent another nine months 
getting the tenant to move. The holdout tenant, an 89-year-old man who had lived on 
the property for many years in spite of the encroachment of blight in the neighbor- 
hood, chose to hold out against the commission and eventually forced a court test of 
Maryland's redevelopment law, the basic and only test ever made of its constitu- 
tionality. The courts backed the commission and, after the old man still refused to 
move, the commission reluctantly took action to force him to vacate. 





struction of private rental housing 
has practically come to a halt. 

If private enterprise is to serve a 
proper portion of the families caught 
in the gap between public housing 
and private rental units now existing, 
the report concludes, builders must 
either “exercise far more technologi- 
cal and financing ingenuity than 
heretofore, receive more public as- 
sistance than mere FHA mortgage 
insurance .. . or both.” 


RELOCATING BUSINESSES SNAGS 
HARTFORD REDEVELOPMENT PLAN 


“We don’t want to put people out 
of business, we want to help people 
do more business.” 

This statement was addressed re- 
cently to a group of Hartford, Con- 
necticut businessmen whose objec- 
tions to a proposed redevelopment 
plan for the city’s east side have 
been threatening to hold up the 
project. The remark was made by 
William H. Putman, chairman of 
the Hartford Redevelopment Agency, 
characterizing the agency’s sympathy 
with and interest in the businesses 
that will be forced to relocate from 
the redevelopment area. 

To demonstrate its concern, the 
redevelopment agency has held up 
forwarding its project plan to the 
city council until a business reloca- 
tion program can be worked out and 
incorporated into the plan. City 
council approval is required to put 


a redevelopment bond issue to fi- 
nance the project on the ballot. A 
majority of the city council mem- 
bers have already expressed them- 
selves as opposed to any plan that 
would work an unreasonable hard- 
ship on businessmen. 

To alleviate this hardship, the 
agency is working on a four-point 
program that it believes will meet 
with the council’s approval: (1) 
survey business relocation needs, (2 
analyze the findings of the survey 

3) seek solutions to the problems 
found, and (4) use every effort to 
obtain the necessary financial or 
other help each businessman must 
have in order to relocate his type 
of business. 

The survey is now under way and 
being conducted under the super- 
vision of Eric Grubb, executive di- 
rector of the agency. According to 
Mr. Grubb, the survey should be 
completed by September in order to 
keep the redevelopment program on 
schedule. The agency hopes to get 
the entire plan approved in time to 
submit the redevelopment bond issue 
on the ballot in the November gen- 
eral election. 

The redevelopment plan itself, an- 
nounced earlier this year, involves 
demolition of a 10.8 acre tract of 
deteriorating commercial and resi- 
dential structures in Hartford’s cen- 
tral business district and replacing 
them with modern commercial build- 
ings. The plan has been endorsed 
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by the general public, most of the 
city’s business interests, industry, the 
real estate board, the two major 
newspapers in- Hartford, and by the 
residents of the area. Initial appre- 
hensions of the residents about relo- 
cation were dispelled when the re- 
development agency gave assurances 
that it would, as required by law, 
do everything possible to help them 
relocate. 

Opposition to the plan developed, 
however, early in June when the 
agency held a public hearing on the 
proposed plan. Several owners of 
businesses in the redevelopment area 
explained that, although they favored 
the plan in principle, they were 
strongly opposed to any proposal 
that would not guarantee them pri- 
ority in returning to the site when 
the work was done. They claimed 
that the agency’s guarantee of equal 
bidding rights for the redeveloped 
land would place them in competi- 
tion with wealthier business in- 
terests that also want the land. This 
procedure would, in effect, force 
them out, they claimed. 

The agency made its position in 
the matter clear when it explained 
that its contract for financial assist- 
ance with the federal government 
specifies that the redeveloped land 
must be disposed of by open bidding. 
It was also pointed out that assur- 
ing all businesses in the area that 
they could return to the site would 
obviate the redevelopment principle. 
As the Hartford Courant expressed 
it in an editorial: “Every tavern, 
store, shop, grocery, or marginal 
business existing because of the pres- 
ent conditions in the section to be 
razed cannot expect to return here. 
This is not the objective of rede- 
velopment. All new values will be 
considerably higher when the work 
is done.” 


GOVERNMENT MAKES 14 PER CENT 
PROFIT IN LANHAM PROJECT SALE 

The Public Housing Administra- 
tion in June sold a 13-year old Lan- 
ham Act housing project in Lincoln 
Heights, Ohio for $186,000 more 
than the original cost to build. The 
project is 350-unit Valley Homes, 
built in 1941 at a cost of $1,214,000 
and sold in June of this year for $1,- 
400,000—yielding the government a 
profit of about 14 per cent on its 
initial investment. 

During the 13 years that the fed- 
eral government owned Valley 
Homes, which was managed under 
contract by the Cincinnati Metro- 
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Shown above are the territorial confines of South Carolina Regional Housing 
Authority Number 1, claimed to be the largest area under the jurisdiction of a 
single housing authority in the United States. Included are 18 counties in north- 
west South Carolina, covering over one-third of the entire state. 


Administrative economy 


is the reason for the centralized authority. With 


offices located in Laurens in the middie of the area, the authority administers 
718 low-rent public housing units spread throughout 22 localities in the 18 counties. 
The authority's commission is composed of one member from each of the 18 


counties plus one commissioner-at-large. 





politan Housing Authority, the pro- 
ject earned a net profit of about 2 per 
cent on the initial cost. 


The two-story frame row houses 
were sold to the Valley Homes Mu- 
tual Housing Corporation, a group 
composed of 250 residents of the pro- 
ject. They bought the project with 
a $140,000 down payment and a 25- 
year, 4-34 per cent interest rate 
mortgage insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. Member- 
ship in the corporation requires a 
$525 payment toward the purchase 
price of a unit, plus monthly pay- 
ments ranging from $45 to $55. With 
350 units to pay for and only 250 
members now in the corporation, the 
tenant group is currently trying to 
get the 100 more members required 
to put the corporation on a sound 
financial footing. They expect to 
have all 350 members enlisted by the 
end of the year. 


The Valley Homes Mutual Hous- 
ing Corporation is the first corpora- 
tion formed by Negroes to buy a 
housing project from the federal gov- 
ernment. Its location—the Cincin- 
nati suburb of Lincoln Heights—is 
reported to be the only city in the 
country administered entirely by 
Negroes. 


DETROIT MAYOR'S GROUP PONDERS 
REFINANCING OF GRATIOT PROJECT 

Action to pump new life into De- 
troit’s unfinished Gratiot redevelop- 
ment project began to shape up in 
mid-July when Mayor Cobo and 
council president Louis Miriana 
named a 12-man task force to study 
ways of financing development of the 
128-acre area now going to waste. 
The original redeveloper, the Hous- 
ing Corporation of America, dropped 
its option to do the job when it 
couldn’t gain approval of its con- 
struction plans (see July JourNat, 
page 225). 

The newly appointed task force 
includes Walter Reuther, president 
of the UAW-CIO; Walter J. Ges- 
sell and Finlay C. Allan, both mem- 
bers of the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion; and nine men chosen from 
private industry and civic agencies. 
Two of the members, not yet named; 
will represent Chrysler Corporation 
and General Motors respectively. 

The committee’s job is to study 
and evaluate the possibilities of fi- 
nancing the project through either 
private enterprise, city participation, 
or a combination of both. The new 
group has also been asked specifical- 
ly to study a plan to establish a non- 
profit corporation to finance the re- 
development work, with the finished 
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SEATTLE UGLY DUCKLING WAR 





The metamorphic treatment given 
Seattle’s temporary war housing 
when it is sold is strikingly illustrated 
in the pictures above. The attrac- 
tive house at the right was once part 
of the ugly duckling barracks type 
structures at the left. The Housing 
Authority of the City of Seattle has 
been selling its temporary units, 
many of them to building material 
firms and building operators, who 
in turn have sold them to individual 
purchasers for about $600 each. 
Another approximate $300 is needed 


; 
of ¢ 


to move each unit and remodeling 


costs another $1500 or more. 

All of Seattle’s more than 4000 
temporary war housing units were 
to have been vacated by September 
1 and the last 124 unsold units were 
to go on the block soon afterwards. 

Seattle’s program is fairly typical 
of what is going on disposition-wise 
in all parts of the country. The push 
is on for the government to rid it- 
self of its permanent and temporary 
war housing and its veterans reuse 
housing. In the immediate postwar 


HOUSING TEMPORARIES UNDERGO CHANGE 


years, there were close to a million 
such units in use—built under vari- 
ous programs. By the end of the 
1954 fiscal year, the federal govern- 
ment had on hand only 180,865 of 
the dwellings and of those 106,402 
had been released for disposition 
Moreover, many of the projects that 
the government turned over to 
ownership and operation by munici- 
palities and educational institutions 
since the end of World War II are 
being torn down or sold—most of 
them long past their due date. 





housing then to be resold to resi- 
dents. The UAW-CIO has already 
offered $10,000 from union funds to 
start the ball rolling for such a cor- 
poration and the city’s Central Busi- 
ness District Association has agreed 
to get behind a drive for $250,000 in 
public subscriptions to provide the 
proposed corporation with a revolv- 
ing fund. 


TWO DENVER HOUSING PROJECTS 
ROBBED WITHIN EIGHT MONTHS 

For the second time in eight 
months a Denver housing authority 
project has been held up by armed 
robbers. The latest to be hit was the 
West Ridge housing project, where 
two men early in August staged a 
daylight raid and escaped with an 
estimated $1200, a week’s rent col- 
lections. 

Wallace Sam, manager of the proj- 
ect, told police he had opened the 
safe at 10:25 in the morning to get 
the money ready for an armored 
car pickup at 10:30. Two men, ap- 
parently well informed about the 
money handling routine, entered the 
office, took the money, tied up Mr. 
Sam, and fled. The armored car ar- 
rived while the robbery was in prog- 
ress and the driver and guard, real- 
izing that something was wrong 
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when they found the office door 
locked, covered the door with their 
guns but were eluded by the stick- 
up men, who made their escape 
through the back way. 

Early in January of this year the 
Las Casitas project in Denver was 
robbed of over $5900 in collections 
from both the Las Casitas and Sun 
Valley projects. Mrs. Marie Cam- 
bell, cashier and bookkeeper for 
both housing developments, had been 
forced to turn over the money to 
two armed robbers and was trussed 
with adhesive tape before the robbers 
left. 


FIRST HOUSING PROJECT PLANNED 
BY NEW GOVERNMENT IN TORONTO 
The newly organized government 
of the Toronto metropolitan area, 
called Metro, in operation only since 
the beginning of this year, has al- 
ready made plans to set up a housing 
authority and launch into its first 
major housing project. The new 
housing development, approved by 
the Metro council in July only two 
weeks after the idea was proposed, is 
to contain 1560 units and is to ac- 
commodate families of moderate in- 
come—$2600 to $4000—in apart- 
ments with rents ranging from $58 
to $78 per unit a month. Rents will 


be scaled to pay off the entire in- 
vestment. 

Financing of the project will be 
jointly undertaken by the local, pro- 
vincial, and Canadian federal gov- 
ernment—the federal government 
advancing 75 per cent of the cost, 
the Ontario provincial government 
17% per cent, and the Toronto met- 
ropolitan government 72 per cent 
All three governments will be repre- 
sented on the housing authority that 
will be set up to handle the first 
project and any others that might de- 
velop later. 

The new government of the To- 
ronto metropolitan area is a corpora- 
tion formed by the city of Toronto 
and 12 of its suburbs to handle such 
functions of the entire area as hous- 
ing, redevelopment, sewage disposal, 
water supply, roads, parks, etc. The 
Metro corporation is run by a coun- 
cil of 12 representatives from To- 
ronto and one from each of the sub- 
urbs. The new arrangement was un- 
dertaken as a compromise between 
the 12 small towns, which wanted 
better municipal services but did not 
want to lose their individuality by 
being annexed to “the big city,” and 
Toronto, which could not afford to 
supply services to areas it couldn’t 
tax. 
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HOUSING ACT 1954— 
(Continued from page 262) 

4—Amortization period is in- 
creased from 25 to 30 years. 

5—Maximum mortgage amounts 
increased to $20,000 for one- and 
two-family structures; $27,500 for 
three-family buildings; and $35,000 
for four-family buildings. 


Existing Sale Housing—one to four 
families (section 203) 

1—Mortgage amounts are limited 
to 90 per cent of the first $9000 plus 
75 per cent of excess. 

2—Maximum maturity increased 
to 30 years or three-quarters of the 
remaining life of the structure as esti- 
mated by FHA, whichever is less. 

3—Maximum mortgage amounts 
are the same as for new housing (see 
above). 

4—Down payments are cut to 
about a half of what were previously 
required in the lower cost brackets; 
something less than half in the higher 
brackets. 


Low-Cost Sale Housing (formerly 
Title I, section 8) 

1—Maximum mortgage amounts 
on single family houses in suburban 
and outlying areas are increased to 
$6650 for owner occupants and to 
$5950 for builder-mortgagors. 

2—Insurance is available to a 
buyer under this program regardless 
of his credit rating if a person or cor- 
poration, such as his employer, will 
guarantee the mortgage. 

3—A 5 per cent down payment is 
required, which may be made by the 
person or corporation guaranteeing 
the mortgage. 


Rental Housing (section 207) 

1—The $10,000 limit per family 
unit (for units of four or more 
rooms) previously in the law is elimi- 
nated and no new limit for large 
units is included. 

2—For row house or walk-up type 
structures there is a per room limit 
of $2000, except that for units of 
less than four rooms there is a per 
unit limit of $7200. 

3—For elevator type buildings the 
per room limit is increased to $2400 
and the per unit limit for apartments 
of less than four rooms is increased 
to $7500. 

4—Specific authorization is in- 
cluded to make section 207 insurance 
applicable to existing multi-family 
structures in slum or blighted areas. 
(Continued column three, page 269) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1954 1953 
June 120,000 104,600 
First six months 574,800 581,400 
————s = Source: Bureau ot Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1954 1953 
June $1,.034,.000,000 $1,041,000,000 


First six months 5,182,000.000 5,197,000,000 


______—s Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 


June 1954 June 1953 


Number 16,785 14,600 
Per cent to total 13.9 13.9 

_ i gt ee Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 

June First six June First six 

1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Private 115,600 564,100 102,000 553,100 
Public 4,400 10,700 2,600 28,300 
Total 120,000 574,800 104,600 581,400 

Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
June 1954 June 1953 


Urban 85,000 53,300 
Rural nonfarm 35,000 51.300 
Total 120,000 104,600 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1954 1953 





June $ 1,990,092,000 $ 1,769,259,000 
First six months 10,168,536,000 9,594,936,000 

During June, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $164,217,000. Also during June, a total 
of $308,931,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housinz 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1954 1953 





June 302,746 
First six months 1,589,155 


281,627 

1,551,889 

De 2) eee — Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 

(Under Titles II, VI, VIIT, and IX) 

June First six June 

1954 months 1954 1953 





First six 
months 1953 
Dwelling units 2,788 1 
Dollar amount $24,227,000 $106,79 


~ 


22 2,351 14,430 
000 $19,489,000 $119,475,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administrati n 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1954 1953 


~3 
5, 





May $2.59 $2.44 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 
1954 1953 





June 118.5 120.5 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of June 30, 1954) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 
34" 207 $250,872,000 
ae 30 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
ico. 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Development 











_Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 173 35 
Projects 72 
Title | Assistance Approved 
Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 163 113 51 65 
Amounts $4,317,000 $4,117,000 $117,610,000 $117,498,000 
Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ii! (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of June 30, 1954) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1,111 349,281" 46° 


: Excluding cancellations. 
*Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 





Requested President 
Localities 1,104 1,080 
Units 347,935 345,037 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1,081 345,446 





Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 


226,840 1,394 796 





Progress of Projects 
Site Approved Construction Started Completed 








Localities 981 782 725 
Units 255,573 189,518 146,426 
Projects 1,752 1,326 1,191 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 











PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of June 30, 1954) 








Borrowers Borrowers 

Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 

Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
19,639 $97,483,938 2,825 14,357 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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HOUSING ACT 1954— 
(Continued from page 268) 
Cooperative Housing (section 213) 

1—Increases the total mortgage 
amount permissible from 5 million 
dollars to 25 million dollars if the 
cooperative mortgagor is regulated 
by federal or state law as to rents, 
charges, and methods of operation 

2—For nonveteran cooperatives, 
limits are increased to $2250 pet 
room or $8100 per unit if the num- 
ber of rooms is less than four pet 
unit. 

3—For veterans cooperatives (65 
per cent of the members are vet- 
erans) limits are increased to $2375 
per room and $8550 per unit if there 
are less than four rooms per unit. 

4——Further increases are permitted 
for elevator type buildings. 

5—The former cost basis is 
changed to a valuation basis 


Urban Renewal Housing (new sec- 
tions 220 and 221) 

The section 220 program is in- 
tended to assist in the rehabilitation 
of existing dwellings and the con- 
struction of new dwellings in HHFA 
approved slum clearance and urban 
renewal areas. Prime incentive in 
the 220 program to bring private 
builders into such areas is the 90 per 
cent loan available for multi-family 
housing. Section 207 financing, 
which also can be used in redevelop- 
ment and renewal areas, permits 
only 80 per cent loans. ‘The 220 pro- 
gram is expected to produce housing 
at lower rents and with more ameni- 
ties. 

1—Mortgage insurance limits and 
amortization period for one- to four- 
family buildings are the same as for 
section 203 sales housing (see above). 

2—Mortgage insurance limits on 
structures of more than four dwell- 
ings but less than those covered by 
multi-family insurance are $35,000 
plus not more than $7000 for each 
additional unit in excess of four. 

3—Mortgage insurance limits on 
multi-family housing are $2250 a 
room or $8100 a unit for dwellings 
with less than four rooms. Limits for 
elevator type structures are $2700 
per room and $8400 per unit for 
less than four rooms but may be in- 
creased by $1000 per room in high 
cost areas. 

4—Maturities will be prescribed 
by FHA. 

5—Maximum ratio of loan to 
value is 90 per cent of value. 

The section 221 program, which 
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makes FHA mortgage insurance 
available for low-cost housing for 
families displaced by redevelopment 
or renewal programs, was one of the 
most hotly debated parts of the bill. 
The original bill called for 100 per 
cent mortgages on a maximum of 
$7000 per unit with a 40-year 
amortization. The House increased 
the mortgage amount to $7600 
($8600 in high cost areas) but re- 
tained the 100 per cent and 40-year 
amortization features. However, Sen- 
ate conferees insisted upon only a 
95 per cent loan with a 5 per cent 
down payment and 30-year amorti- 
zation. The result is terms no better 
than those offered under section 203, 
with one exception: mortgage 
lenders under section 221 may after 
20 years, if the loan is not in default, 
assign the mortgage to FHA and re- 
ceive in exchange 10 year debentures 
equal to the original principal unpaid 
assignment, plus accrued interest. 
Section 221 is only available in com- 
munities that have requested it and 
not until HHFA has certified that 
the community has a “workable pro- 
gram” for preventing and eliminat- 
ing slums. 


Mortgage Insurance for Servicemen 
(new section 222) 

Authorizes FHA mortgage insur- 
ance for “career” servicemen (who 
have been on active duty for more 
than two years and are not eligible 
for GI benefits) up to 95 per cent 
of the appraised value of a property 
but for not more than $17,100. 


Open-End Mortgages (new section 
225) 

Open-end mortgage advances are 
approved for FHA insurance if for 
repairs or improvements that sub- 
stantially protect or improve the 
basic livability or utility of the prop- 
erty. 


Appraisals for Home Buyers (new 
section 226) 

A new provision requires that the 
amount of the FHA appraised value 
of a property be made known to the 
purchaser of a home for his own 
occupancy prior to the sale. 


Extension of Titles VIII and IX 

1—Title VIII military housing 
authority is extended to June 30, 
1955. 

2—The President is given stand-by 
authority until July 1, 1955 to au- 
thorize the use of Title IX (defense 
housing). Hereafter, dwellings cov- 
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ered by FHA insurance under section 
903 must be held for rental for at 
least three years. 


FHA Debentures 

All FHA debentures issued after 
the effective date of the 1954 act, 
except those issued under section 221, 
will have 20-year maturities. 


FHA SAFEGUARDS 

Senate written amendments aimed 
at stopping abuses in FHA programs 
were accepted by the House con- 
ferees. They resulted from the uproar 
over “windfall” profits under the 
section 608 program and abuses of 
the Title I home improvement pro- 
gram that were brought to light 
shortly after the House completed 
action on the Housing Act of 1954 
(see May JouRNAL, page 153). 

To halt abuses in the home im- 
provement program, the act includes 
provisions that: 

1—Require lenders to co-insure 
remodelling loans up to 10 per cent 
of losses, with FHA underwriting 90 
per cent. 

2—Only lenders approved by FHA 
can write FHA insured remodelling 
loans. 

3—No improvement loans can be 
made on new homes until six months 
after they are completed and occu- 
pied. 

4—Miultiple loans on one house 
cannot total more than $2500. 

To halt abuses in the multi-family 
rental housing program the law pro- 
vides that: 

1—The amount of a mortgage 
shall be reduced, after actual pro- 
ject costs are known, to an amount 
conforming to the percentage of esti- 
mated value or replacement cost that 
was used in establishing the FHA 
commitment for the mortgage. That 
is, if FHA makes a commitment be- 
fore construction to insure a mort- 
gage on a rental housing project for 
80 per cent of its estimated value of 
1 million dollars but the actual con- 
struction costs are $900,000, the 
amount of the mortgage would be 
reduced to 80 per cent of $900,000. 
Any excess must be applied to the 
principal of the mortgage. The pro- 
vision applies to insurance under 
sections 207, 213 (management type 
cooperatives), 220 (multi-family 
rentals), 221, 803, 903, and 908. 

The home builders objected to the 
cost certification provision on the 
basis that with the exception of the 
military housing program (803), 
rental programs covered are on a 
“value” basis and the Senate’s cost 





certification is not properly apphi- 
cable to these programs. 

2—A provision has been included 
that prevents multi-family housing 
financed with FHA insurance from 
being used as hotels. 

3—A new section of the act speci- 
fically authorizes FHA to refuse 
benefits of FHA programs to persons 
or firms who knowingly and willfully 
violate the letter and spirit of the 
National Housing Act. 

Both the House and Senate wrote 
into their versions of the act a one- 
year mandatory warranty. In the 
law as it passed, the House provision 
prevailed. It requires that the 
builder or seller of a new home (one- 
to four-family structures) financed 
with an FHA insured or VA guaran- 
teed mortgage deliver to the pur- 
chaser or owner a warranty that the 
dwelling was constructed in substan- 
tial conformity with plans and 
specifications (including approved 
changes) on which the FHA or VA 
based its valuation. The Senate ver- 
sion did not include the word sub- 
stantial. The home builders objected 
to the mandatory warranty in any 
case but particularly objected to the 
Senate’s version. 


FNMA 

The provisions that were finally 
written into law for FNMA, the gov- 
ernment’s secondary mortgage mar- 
ket facility, are for the most part 
those written by the House and fol- 
low the recommendation of the 
President’s advisory committee that 
FNMA be rechartered and eventual- 
ly become a privately financed fa- 
cility. The Senate version of the bill 
would have gradually liquidated 
FNMA as a government agency but 
would not have rechartered it for 
private operation. 

As passed, the law recharters 
FNMA and provides for gradual 
substitution of private investment 
for federal investment in the capitali- 
zation of the association and pro- 
vision of funds for purchase of mort- 
gages. Within 90 days of enactment 
of the law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury will provide the original 
capitalization for the rechartered as- 
sociation. Its stock will eventually be 
retired by capital contributions re- 
quired of each bank, mortgage 
banker, or investment house that 
sells mortgages to FNMA. When all 
of the Treasury stock is retired, 
HHFA will present legislation to 
turn the association over to private 
control and ownership. 

(Continued column three, page 285) 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








FOUR CITIES APPROVE HOUSING 
CODES; ANOTHER REJECTS LAW 


New housing codes have been 
approved recently in Philadelphia; 
Sarasota, Florida; Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia; Louisville (where a new 
city housing inspection department 
has also been created) ; and in New 
Haven, Connecticut. In Akron a pro- 
posed code was voted down by the 
city council in July. 


In Philadelphia, Mayor Clark on 
July 29 signed a new minimum hous- 
ing standards code that replaces an 
older one in existence since 1915. 
The code, unanimously approved by 
the city council and claimed to be 
the strongest set of minimum hous- 
ing standards in any major Ameri- 
can city, goes into effect January 1, 
1955. Drafted by a committee of the 
Philadelphia Housing Association 
(see December 1953 JouRNAL, page 
420), the code met some stiff op- 
position in public hearings (March 
JouRNAL, page 97) and was finally 
adopted with two amendments that 
its drafters label as weakening. One 
amendment removed the require- 
ment for basement screens to pro- 
tect against rodents and another 
exempted from occupancy standards 
dwellings occupied by a single family. 


In Sarasota, the city commission 
on May 3 adopted a minimum hous- 
ing standards code to replace regu- 
lations it felt had long been out- 
moded. The building department 
will enforce the new standards. 


In Lynchburg, the city council 
this spring approved the community’s 
first minimum housing standards 
code, which went into effect on 
July 1. 


Louisville, meanwhile, has gone 
into urban rehabilitation in earnest, 
with newly passed minimum hous- 
ing standards code and a newly 
created city department of building 
and housing inspection. Mayor An- 
drew Broadus signed the new code, 
which went into immediate effect, 
on June 30 and followed up this 
action two weeks later by approv- 
ing a city ordinance creating a hous- 
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ing inspection agency to put teeth 
into the new code. 

The new city department is 
headed by George A. Hendon, who 
expects to do a concentrated enforce- 
ment job in deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods of the city. A “guinea pig” 
rehabilitation area is currently be- 
ing sought by the department to try 
out both the new code and the new 
enforcement department. 


New Haven is another city trying 
to face up to housing rehabilitation 
problems, with the aid of a new 
code, passed in July and becoming 
effective in late August. 


In Akron, however, a slum re- 
habilitation proposal was defeated 
in the city council in July by a vote 
of 9 to 4. The proposal would have 
given the city authority to force 
owners to bring their properties up 
to minimum sanitary, health, and 
safety standards. 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSING COURT 
HANDLES 3273 CASES IN A DAY 

Declaring that “this city of slums 
will be a city without slums by 
March of 1956,” Judge John M. 
Murtagh, New York City’s chief 
magistrate in the housing and build- 
ing section of the municipal term 
court, on July 30 summoned a rec- 
ord number of 3273 landlords before 
his bench in a single day and warned 
them that either the code violations 
found on their properties must be 
corrected by January 4 or they will 
face fines and possible jail sentences. 

The day’s work broke all records 
for number of cases handled. The 
job was done by dealing with the 
landlords in groups of 100 and using 
three courtrooms but Judge 
Murtagh says he expects to do even 
more—with a court attendant specu- 
lating that the next session might re- 
quire them to “rent Madison Square 
Garden.” Judge Murtagh’s plan is 
to bring owners of 100,000 tenements 
to court by September 1955, “equal- 
ing the number brought into court 
in the last 20 years.” 

Most of the owners called in the 


July 30 session were landlords of 
property in east and west Harlem 
where a team of 28 building in- 
spectors had recently uncovered the 
violations cited. 

At the same time that the mass 
production court action was in proc- 
ess, Bernice P. Rogers, the city’s 
deputy commissioner of housing, re- 
ported on the good effect that the 
city’s generally stepped-up code en- 
forcement program is having (see 
April JourNAL, page 132). She said 
she was amazed at the amount of 
painting and repair work being done 
voluntarily on tenements not yet 
reached by the inspectors. 

Mrs. pleased, 
however, with results of a special 
clean-up drive that her department 
began three months ago, charging 
that the courts were suspending so 
many sentences that it was useless 
to continue. In mid-August, there- 
fore, she ordered a special 13 man 
squad of inspectors to stop thei: 
hunt for tenants who throw garbage 
in the streets and create fire hazards 
by barring windows and building 
exits. She said her inspectors could 
not afford the time to not only track 
down offenders but appear at least 


Rogers was less 


twice in court to uphold their 
charges, commenting that courts 
“have as much responsibility in 


cleaning up the city as any adminis- 
trative agency and when they shirk 
their responsibility our hands are 
tied and law enforcement is a joke 
instead of a reality.” 

TIE-UP OF INSPECTORS BROKEN; 
CHICAGO AGENCY REVAMP GOES ON 

Chicago’s acting building com- 
missioner, Richard M. Smykal, in 
early August overcame the legal 
action that has temporarily blocked 
his department’s reform program 
and has launched anew into the job 
of fully staffing his department with 
qualified inspectors, developing an 
in-service training program for them 
streamlining clerical work with ma- 
chines, and strengthening the de- 
partment’s court suits against code 
violators. 

The legal obstacle that blocked 
the department reorganization was a 
temporary injunction preventing the 
department from hiring any of the 
inspectors who recently qualified for 
the job in a civil service test (see 
July Journa, page 233. While the 
department’s hands were tied until 
formal legal opinion could be made 
as to whether the test was fair o1 
not (the plaintiffs claimed it was 
unfair), a pileup of inspection work 
began to jam the department offices 
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at a rate of 300 inspections a day, 
bringing the total backlog to about 
36,000 inspections. In light of these 
circumstances, the appellate court 
issued an order staying the temporary 
injunction and Mr. Smykal immedi- 
ately hired the additional 33 inspec- 
tors needed to fill out the inspecting 
force. The department is authorized 
to keep 65 inspectors on its payroll 
but the temporary injunction had 
left it with only 32 men to do the 
job. 

Meanwhile, a special group form- 
ulating the department’s in-service 
training program continues to work 
toward a September 15 goal, when 
Mr. Smykal hopes to have the plan 
in operation and to spark an increase 
in his department’s efficiency by 30 
per cent in six months. 

In another move aimed at depart- 
ment efficiency, Mr. Smykal has or- 
dered installation of special electric 
business machines to cut down on 
the clerical work previously required 
of inspectors. He said that inspectors 
have been spending as much as two 
and a half hours a day making out 
inspection reports. With the new ma- 
chines, he said, all they will need to 
do now is to put down a series of 
coded numbers, each covering a 
specific violation, and the machine 
does the rest. The new process is 
expected to cut inspectors’ clerical 
work down to 15 minutes a day. 

The building department’s court 
suit procedure against slum owners 
and code violators has also come in 
for some revamping. Up to now the 
department has been filing suits 
separately for electrical, plumbing, 
sanitation, and building violations, 
each being handled on a different 
court date and frequently by a dif- 
ferent judge. Under a new arrange- 
ment, the department will build up 
a “package” case against the code 
violators and submit suits that in- 
clude all violations in a given struc- 
ture. The judge will then have a 
clearer over-all picture of the con- 
ditions and be in a better position 
to cope with the case, the depart- 
ment believes. 

An effort to prevent slums, mean- 
while, has developed among realtors 
on Chicago’s south side, who recently 
joined forces in attaching riders to 
their leases limiting occupancy of 
rented units. Working with a com- 
mittee of the South East Chicago 
Commission (see page 264), a group 
of 20 realtors from the Kenwood, 
Hyde Park, and Woodlawn neigh- 
borhoods have agreed to stipulate in 
the occupancy clauses of their leases 
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that any increase in the number of 
persons living in a unit in excess of 
the established limit will justify can- 
cellation of the lease at the discre- 
tion of the real estate operator. 
Lauding the realtors’ actions as a 
step in the right direction, one of 
the aldermen in the area said: “If 
the real estate agents with signed 
riders keep a close watch on the 
properties involved it will be an ef- 
fective way to eliminate conversion 
by use, that is, when no actual 
physical changes are made but the 
population and the load on public 
services still are greatly increased. . . 
I would like to see this method 
spread throughout Chicago.” 


OMAHA SCORES IN PLAN TO FORCE 
RAZING OF CONDEMNED BUILDINGS 

Omaha’s new office of neighbor- 
hood conservation (see February 
1954 JouRNAL, page 50) reported 
in July that the city had been re- 
paid $1500 for demolishing a con- 
demned structure, thus completing 
the office’s first demolition case unde 
a new arrangement of razing con- 
demned buildings and billing the 
property owners for the work if they 
refuse to have the job done them- 
selves. 

The structure razed was an apart- 
ment building that had been con- 
demned in 1952 after it had burned 
in a fire that killed seven people. 
The owner would not tear down the 
building and the city did not have 
the funds to do so until the office 
of neighborhood conservation was 
set up with a $10,000 revolving fund 
for that purpose. 

Under the new system, if the 
owner of a condemned building re- 
fuses to have his building torn down, 
the city does the job with money 





from the revolving fund and bills 
the owner for the cost. If the owner 
then refuses to pay for the demoli- 
tion voluntarily, the city can go to 
court and get the cost put on the 
owner’s tax bill. 

According to Lloyd M. Rathbun, 
chief building engineer, who heads 
up the office, the revolving fund is 
providing the greatest aid in his ex- 
perience for ridding the city of old 
buildings. “Before, we could not do 
a thing and the property owners 
knew it, so they did not do any- 
thing,’ Mr. Rathbun said. “We start 
to condemn a building now,” he 
continued, “and oftentimes it is torn 
down before we get the proceedings 
completed.” 


ONE JUDGE TO HEAR ALL HOUSING 
CASES IN NEWARK COURT REVISION 
In a move to assure greater uni- 
formity in penalties and procedures 
in Newark’s housing court, the city’s 
chief magistrate in July assigned one 


_judge to handle all housing court 


cases instead of rotating the job 
among four judges. Under the new 
arrangement, Magistrate Joseph B. 
Sugrue was named judge of the 
housing court and assigned to hear 
housing cases every Tuesday, start- 
ing in mid-August. 

Meanwhile, in an earlier move to 
strengthen the city’s drive against 
slums, the Newark real estate board 
spearheaded formation of a commit- 
tee on neighborhood conservation 
and rehabilitation, with Miss Agnes 
Coleman, chairman of the board, 
heading it up. Serving on the 33- 
member committee is the executive 
director of the Newark housing 
authority and the heads of most of 
the city’s departments that have 
(Continued column two, page 276) 





patient at a hospital. 





REHABILITATION — YES, BUT... 


In Toledo recently Municipal Judge Geraldine Macelwane 
faced a dilemma in dealing with a property owner who had refused 
for over a year to comply with city orders to rehabilitate both his 
own house and one he rented to another family. The defendant, 
cited by sanitation inspectors for not cleaning up and repairing 
his five-room house and the rented shack behind it, is the father 
of 14 children. The tenants living in the rented shack were a 
woman with two children. Her husband is now a tuberculosis 


In declining to carry out the threatened eviction because of 
the social problems that would be created, Judge Macelwane 
declared: “If any one thinks there is no need for more public 
housing, he should be in this courtroom today . 
council has a lot to answer for as to why they did not go forward 
with a public housing program.” 

Sentence was postponed pending a conference on the case 
with local housing authority, health, relief, and probation officials. aa 


. . I think the last 


—_—- _——~ 
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NAHRO PRESIDENT SENDS OUT NEW MEMBER DRIVE APPEAL 


With membership drop-outs running to 400 this year, total of 700 recruited so far have 
not spelled success for drive. Only 178 members have acted in campaign to date. 


This year’s urgent need to top active members to brine in new re- paign in the Middle Atlantic region 





NAHRO’s 1953 membership total 
by 1000 is the message NAHRO’s 
President Oliver C. Winston will 
stress in a second personal appeal he 
is preparing to send all active mem- 
bers, again asking them to recruit 
new members. The new appeal re- 
sults from the fact that by the sixth 
month of the every-member-get-a- 
member drive, NAHRO had netted 
only 300 new members. 

This net gain is the result of hard 
work on the part of a handful of 
active members (178 of them) who 
have recruited new members since 
February. Mr. Winston praised the 
labors of these few and called for 
redoubled effort on the part of all 


cruits. 

In May the Journat saluted 
those who had produced outstand- 
ing campaign records (see May 
JourRNAL, page 164). This month 
the JOURNAL gives recognition to 
other NAHRO members who, since 
May, have worked hard to make the 
drive succeed. 

Leading the New England region's 
campaign is Harland McPhetres, re- 
gional membership chairman, who 
personally has brought in more than 
50 new members. And, Robert T. 
Wolfe, New Haven, Connecticut, has 
a score of five new members re- 
cruited. 

Highlighting the spirit of the cam- 


is the effort of Pauline Hill, Atlanti 
City, who recruited three new mem- 
bers from the Atlantic City housing 
authority staff. She reports that every 
housing manager and department 
head on the authority staff is now a 
NAHRO member and that other au- 
thority personnel also hold active 
membership. In the same region, M 
W. Smith, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has recruited more than five of his 
staff members. 

In the Southeastern region, Vir- 
ginia membership chairman Frederic 
A. Fay, Richmond, has added a 
number of members to the roster. In 
his state, through the efforts of 


(Contiued column one, page 276) 





John E. Acuff, Jr. 


NAHRO MEMBERS WHO HAVE RECRUITED NEW MEMBERS SINCE DRIVE BEGAN 
W. W. George B. H. Marshall, Jr. 











Sol Ackerman 
Louise Adcock 
Hugo Allardt* 
Carl W. Anderson 
Luella J. Anderson 
Fred Anthon* 
William Austin 
Knox Banner* 
George Biro* 
Ernest J. Bohn* 
E. G. Boehringer 
Margaret R. Bolles 
Thomas Booker* 
John H. Brandon 
T. S. Bunsa 
H. F. Burris 
Malcolm Burrows 
Gerald J. Carey 
Paul Casaccio 
Billie A. Chatham 
Martin Chorzempa 
James R. Clemmons* 
Bernice Collins 
Florence T. Conlin* 
Alexander Crosby 
Rubye M. Curlin 
Reba Davis 
Leo H. Dennis 
George J. Dunn* 
Ray O. Edwards* 
Edgar Ewing 
Lottie Fairbrook 
Charles Farris* 
Frederic A. Fay* 
Ramsey Findlater* 
Edith Flora 
Dorothy O. Forbes 
Arthur Frank 
Paul Freedman* 
Katherine Gallup* 
Edna Garrett 
Harry D. Gates* 
The Very Reverend Mon- 
signor Leo A. Geary 


Gerald Gimre* 
Marjorie Gould 
Mrs. V. Rabun Gross* 
G. T. Gunderson 
Mrs. Henry Gunderson 
George Guy* 

W. G. Hames* 
Arthur R. Hanson* 
Ellen R. Harper* 
A. J. Haskell 

L. Walter Henslee* 
Mark K. Herley* 
Faye M. Hinds 
Harmon Hodges 
Raymond D. Holmes 
Cc. S. Holt* 

Irving Homel 
Houston Chapter* 
C. E. Humphrey* 
Robert L. Hunter 
John Ihider 

Alden S. Jaske* 
Bette Jenkins* 
Mildred Jenkins 

QO. B. Jennings 
Myra Johnson 
Roger S. Johnson 
Robert T. Jorvig* 
Lloyd C. Kerley 
Fritz Krabler* 

Fred Kretschmar 
Robert D. Lee* 
Stratton C. Lee 
Albert N. LeFevre* 
Jean Lindley 

Mrs. James A. Littleton 
Pearl Lyford 

Toseph Lyons* 

Roy B. MacAfee 
Helen MacPherson 
Annie L. Mallett 
Hudson Malone 
John Mariassy 
Bleecker Marquette* 


Marion Massen* 
Carl Mayerhoefer* 
Paul R. McCauley* 
Elmer F. McClain 
John J. McGrath 
Marie C. McGuire 
Robert E. McKelvey 
John McKnight 
Harland McPhetres* 
Alvin Mermin* 
Susie E. Miles* 
William Millich 
Walter B. Mills, Jr.* 
Mary Ellen Minert* 
Ramona Mondragon 
H. A. Morse 

Robert S. Moyer 
Harold R. Mullen 
W. F. Nabors* 
Mary K. Nenno 
Joseph Nevin 
James T. Nolan* 
Bernard J. Nykiel 
Hugh S. Osborne 
Edward M. Ouren* 
Pacific Southwest Re 


V. C. Pangle 

J. P. Prescott 
George W. Price* 
E. E. Pruitt* 

Dee Ramey* 

Allen Reed* 

Sada Ricker* 
Marie Riestere1 
James Ring 
Charles W. Ross, Jr 
Ruth Rush* 

M. B. Satterfield 
Wilbert L. Sawyer* 
J. Gilbert Scheib* 
J. A. Schmid* 
Harry J. Schneider 
Philip Schorr 


*Sent in more than one new membership. 


gional 
Membership Committee* 


John R. Searles, Ji 
Robert T. Sharp* 
C. W Sherlock* 
Milton Shufro 
Jack Silverman* 
Walter M. Simmons 
Robert Sipprell 
Homer Slinger* 
Mrs. Johnny T. Smith* 
M. W. Smith* 

W. T. Smith 
Haley E. Sofge 
Mildred Sorodka* 
James W. Soske 
Kar! Spock 

Harry Stefanik* 
George Stephan 
W. W. Stewart 

E. M. Stolberg 
Ernest Suhr 
William J. Sutcliffe 
Olive Swinney* 
Russell C. Taylor* 
Al Thomas 

Philip F. Tripp* 
Ida G. Turner 
Mitchell Twardowicz 
Betty Valerio 
Robert F. Van Auken 
B. Finley Vinson 
George Wallace* 
Samuel Warrence 
Walter Washington 
Iola Watson 

Harry B. Weiss 
Odetta White 

F. W. Widmer 
Oliver Winston* 
Robert T. Wolfe* 
Elizabeth Wood 
M. C. Wool* 


Grace L. Young* 
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HARBOR HOMES 


PORT WASHINGTON, NEW YORK 


NORTH HEMPSTEAD HOUSING AUTHORITY 


66 UNITS; STATE AIDED; LOW-INCOME 


WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT 


LEO NOVICK, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Suburbanites are usually proud of 
their single family homes—shy away 
from apartments or any kind of resi- 
dences that look alike. And Port 
Washington, New York, in Nassau 
County, Long Island, is no exception. 
An overwhelming proportion of its 
more than 12,000 residents live in 
single family houses; have spacious 
lawns and gardens. Apartments are 
rare, 

So when the North Hempstead 
Housing Authority made plans to 
build a small low-rent development 
in Port Washington with state aid, 
it was necessary to think of it in 
terms of the one-family-to-a-house 
character of the town and of what 
prospective tenants were used to. 
Single family houses would have been 
too costly but the row house design 
arrived at by Architect William Les- 
caze of New York City came as near 
to giving the tenants private homes 
as was possible within cost limits and 
at the same time preserved the 
“flavor” of the suburb. 
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The 66 units in the project are in 
six buildings arranged in two “U” 
shaped groups on a gently sloping 
site that has an abundance of trees. 
Thus the rear yards, containing dry- 
ing areas and play grounds, are 
shielded from the street. Some of the 
buildings contain as many as 14 
units, other have as few as eight. By 
separating groups of four units by 
projecting fire walls within each 
building and arranging each of the 
groups in set-backs, tenants have 
been given an added measure of 
privacy — and monotony in design 
has been avoided. The grouping of 
four units between fire walls also 
made it possible for the housing au- 
thority to obtain standard residential 
fire insurance rates for the multi- 
unit buildings. 

Building Materials 

A combination of horizontal red- 
wood siding for the second story 
overhangs and brick veneer for the 
first floor was used at the front of 
the buildings; brick veneer only at 


the backs. Each family has private 
front and rear entrances and each 
has garden areas for which it is re- 
sponsible. A community _ service 
center is centrally located (indicated 
by diagonal lines on plot plan right 
The 5'% acre site has a land cover- 
age of only 13 per cent, with ap- 
proximately 48 persons to the net 
acre, 
Unit Plans 

In drawing up unit plans, the 
architect was governed by several 
factors, including a requirement that 
dining space be combined with kitch- 
ens rather than with living rooms; 
that there be front and rear en- 
trances to each dwelling; and that all 
bedrooms be on the second floor. 
To achieve the dwelling unit size 
distribution desired — 11 one-bed- 
room units; 42 two-bedroom units; 
8 three-bedroom units; and 5 four- 
bedroom units—the architect used 
an interlocking plan for the center 
units of each group of four on sec- 
ond floors. That is, in some instances 
he used part of the second floor area 
of one unit to add to the bedroom 
space for an adjoining unit (see floor 
plans right). 

Equipment—Costs 

A central heating plant serves the 
entire 66 units. Boilers are a product 
of the United States Radiator Cor- 
poration; burners were furnished by 
Preferred Utilities Manufacturing 
Corporation; controls by Sarcotherm 
Controls; and radiators by Warren & 
Company, Webster. Kitchen equip- 
ment includes gas ranges by Wel- 
bilt Stove Company; refrigerators by 
Hotpoint; and sinks by Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company. All bathroom 


fixtures were also supplied by Briggs. 
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Ruberoid Company supplied roofing 
materials; Williams Products Com- 
pany the windows; Mastic Tile Cor- 
poration of America the flooring; 
Lockwood Hardware Manufacturing 
Company the door locks and hard- 
ware; and Johns-Manville the insu- 
lation. 

Total construction costs plus the 
cost of off-site clearance operations 
averaged $3338 a room and $13,750 
a unit. Legal obstacles in obtaining 
the site, causing a long delay in get- 
ting construction under way, were 
responsible for increasing unit costs 
above those first anticipated. 

Once the project was occupied 
late in 1952—by tenants who were 
moved in from old _ substandard 
houses in the town, the authority be- 
gan its off-site clearance operations. 
It acquired and demolished the old 
shacks that were vacated and about 
10 acres of cleared land were made 
available for controlled redevelop- 
ment. 

Spinney Hill 

The same building and unit plans 
have been used by the architect for 
another of the North Hempstead 
Housing Authority’s projects—Spin- 
ney Hill in neighboring Manhasset. 
Spinney Hill, a larger project (102 
units) on a sharply sloping site, called 
for a site plan that gives it a some- 
what different appearance from the 
Port Washington development. 

Commissioners of the authority, 
who are responsible for both projects, 
include Theodore W. Davis, chair- 
man; Helene Eisenberg, vice-chair- 
man; H. Ellsworth Fuller; the Rev- 
erend Isaiah A. McCoy; and Rose 
Francl. Edward J. McDonald is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the authority. 
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MEMBERSHIP— 

(Continued from page 273) 
George Price and Mrs. Katherine 
Gallup, 18 new members have joined 
from the staff of the Norfolk Re- 
development and Housing Authority. 

And, in the Southwest region, 
James T. Nolan, Little Rock, has 
brought in six new members. 

The Pacific Northwest region 
membership drive picked up steam 
in June and July. Alden Jaske and 
Fritz Krabler, both of Seattle, 
brought in six new members. And, 
through the noteworthy efforts of 
Mis. Vi Gross, who recruited seven 
new members, the Everett, Wash- 
ington housing authority joins the 
list of those having 100 per cent 
NAHRO membership. 


NEW INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Wade Allmond, Norfolk 
Michele Apicella, Milford 

Miss Mildred Arnot, Arlington 
Mrs. Grace Badgley, Arlington 
Miss Leola Balknight, Norfolk 

B. B. Barksdale, Little Rock 

Roy J. Beck, Santa Monica 
William Berk, Richmond 

G. Preston Bilheimer, Little Rock 
Louis C. Bisso, New Orleans 
John C. Bowker, Seattle 
Harwood C. Bowman, Montgomery 
Miss Edith Boyd, Jacksonville 
Ronald L. Brignac, New Orleans 
Leroy Brown, Norfolk 

Warren Brown, Jr., Richmond 
James W. Burke, Milford 

Mrs. Edith Butler, Toledo 
Arthur C. Calhoun, New York 
Carroll V. Campbell, Seattle 
William J. Carroll, Seattle 
Duane Cloninger, Everett 

Mrs. Helena H. Coates, New York 
Merle D. Cook, Seattle 

John J. Crowley, Milford 

Sid Daily, Everett 

J. T. Davis, Norfolk 

Patrick H. Denton, Little Rock 
Russell C. Duffins, Steelton 
Huber Earle, San Francisco 

T. J. Fountain, Norfolk 

Mrs. Katherine Gallup, Norfolk 
Horace Geer, Norfolk 

Norman N. Gill, Milwaukee 
George Greathouse, Richmond 
Mrs. Charles Green, Cleveland 
J. H. Gurley, Little Rock 
Benjamin Haller, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Dean Harris, Little Rock 
Mrs. E. H. Harris, Norfolk 
Samuel J. Harris, Jr., Harrisburg 
Theodore Hazlett, Pittsburgh 

A. B. Hinkley, Richmond 

W. H. Hoge, Norfolk 

Mrs. Geraldine L. Hovik, Everett 
E. F. Hufnagel, Seattle 

Eri Hulbert, Chicago 

Mrs. W. R. Hurst, Jacksonville 
Miss Muriel Ingham, Atlantic City 
Tim Jeffers, Harrisburg 

Andrew Jeffries, Little Rock 
Albert M. Joerz, Everett 
Leonard Johnson, Norfolk 

Mrs, V. G. Kearney, Norfolk 
Miss Ida Kimelman, New York 
Mrs. Robert M. Klein, Detroit 
Keith Kyle, Washington 
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Miss Alcenia Lawrence, Norfolk 
Mrs. Helen Long, Galveston 

Miss Ruth N. Long, Norfolk 

Miss Helen T. Mahan, New Orleans 
Miss Dale Mallett, Little Rock 
Lewis Malone, Little Rock 

Elem J. Martinson, Seattle 

Davage Minor, Gary 

Mrs. Gloria Montgomery, Galveston 
Leo A. Papelian, Milford 

Barney Papkin, New Bedford 

Mrs. Fannie J. Parson, Harrisburg 
Mrs. V. K. Phelps, Norfolk 

Miss F. F. Randall, Norfolk 
Charles J. Reid, Atlantic City 

Ed Rezek, Everett 

C. S. Roff, Pasco 

Miss Doris B. Russell, Norfolk 
Gerard O. Salassi, Jr., New Orleans 
George A. Schaaf, Renton 

James Simmons, Norfolk 

Wade C. Smith, Little Rock 
Henderson M. Smothers, Detroit 

J. Paul Souders, Atlantic City 

Mrs. Leona Taylor, Harrisburg 
George A. Tenos, Wexford 

Willie Walker, Little Rock 

Jack C. Wood, Seattle 

Mrs. Miriam J. Wooding, Norfolk 
John Zancanaro, Milwaukee 


NEW AGENCY MEMBER 
Butte, Montana, housing authority 


NEW REDEVELOPMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE SUBSCRIBER 


Decatur, Alabama, housing authority 





CAMPAIGN BOX SCORE 
Here’s the total new member tally 
by region since the drive began: 

Goal Score 
New England ..... 113 69 
Middle Atlantic ...509 161 
North Central .....372 95 
Southeastern ......: 327 124 
Southwest ........ 266 152 
Pacific Southwest . .249 62 
Pacific Northwest ..135 30 











SAVING CITIES— 


(Continued from page 272) 


housing responsibilities. In addition, 
committee membership includes rep- 
resentatives of builders groups, 
lawyers, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
the Urban League, trade groups, the 
AFL, CIO. 

Purpose of the new committee is 
expressed as follows: better 
housing for the people of Newark, 
through the elimination of slums, 
through additional housing, through 
rehabilitation of older structures, 
through neighborhood conservation, 
through education, and through pub- 
lic relations.” 

Soon after establishment of the 
committee, it was sworn in as the 
official rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion agency for Newark and Miss 
Coleman reports an outstanding de- 
gree of cooperation between it and 
city departments. 





The new committee’s chief weap- 
on is the city’s health code, under 
which the city has authority to force 
property owners to bring their prop- 
erties up to standard if they do not 
voluntarily do so at the request of 
the committee. An assist in this oper- 
ation has come from the state rent 
control agency director who in April 
promulgated new regulations to 
stimulate voluntary — rehabilitation 
under which he will notify land- 
lords ahead of time how much more 
rent they can expect after they 
make specified improvements on 
their properties. Under the new regu- 
lations, landlords have six months 
after the rent boost has been sched- 
uled to start making the improve- 
ments or they must apply again for 
a figure on the allowable rent raise. 


PORTLAND OFFICIALS EXPLAIN 
THEIR CODE ENFORCEMENT PLAN 

Municipal representatives of four 
New England cities currently con- 
templating housing code enforcement 
programs traveled up to Portland, 
Maine early in August to hear Port- 
land officials describe their already 
active program and their formula 
for its operation—cooperation among 
the city departments concerned with 
housing. 

According to one participant at 
the conference, Harold R. Taylor, 
administrator of the urban redevel- 
opment section of the Somerville, 
Massachusetts housing authority: 
“The most significant lesson learned 
from the conference is that cooper- 
ation of the various municipal de- 
partments concerned plus newspaper 
and civic support can overcome 
obstacles created by inadequate legis- 
lation and a lack of public housing. 
Portland’s program could move more 
quickly with better legislation and 
with public housing for relocation, 
but these obstacles have not been ef- 
fective in the face of the determina- 
tion of the local government to close 
down structures which are a menace 
to health and safety. Portland has 
closed many such structures on a 
complaint basis and now has under- 
way an area enforcement program 
that is to be coordinated with city 
public works to improve facilities 
and services in the chosen neighbor- 
hoods.” 

In attendance at the conference 
were mayors, city managers, plan- 
ners, health department and other 
officials from Cambridge, Medford, 
and Somerville in Massachusetts and 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Fed- 
eral slum clearance and public health 
officials were also present. 
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The Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority can lay 
claim to being the “firstest with the mostest" on 
several scores. Its Penn Towne, pictured below, was 
the first project completed under Title | of the 1949 
housing act (see October 1952 JOURNAL, page 339); 
its “Eighth and Brown" project sponsored by the 
American Friends, pictured right, is the country's first 
rehabilitation-redevelopment project (see October 
1953 JOURNAL, page 315); and its Eastwick project 
of more than 3000 acres of in-city swamp land (the 
site is shown above) is the country's largest Title | 
development. 


Delegates to NAHRO's 21st annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia October 11 to 14 will have an opportunity 
to see those projects, as well as others that the 
authority is actively at work on, when the redevelop- 
ment authority conducts a tour on the morning of 
October 11. 


A variety of approaches has been used in replanning 
the projects now under way. Demolition is nearly 
complete in an area that will be rebuilt with state 
aided rental housing, privately financed sale housing, 
a new school, and recreation facilities. In another 
area, plans call for a public housing project, recrea- 
tion areas, and a commercial center and in still 
another, bids have recently been accepted for a pri- 
vetely owned apartment house development. 
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Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the firm of Lucas and Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


EMINENT DOMAIN ACTION CALLS 
FOR FULL AUTHORITY MEMBERSHIP 

The supreme court of Georgia in 
Cobb et al v. Housing Authority of 
the City of Athens, Georgia et al, 
decided May 10, 1954, has come up 
with a decision which, if generally 
followed, may have serious conse- 
quences. The plaintiffs in that case 
sought an injunction to prevent the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Athens from exercising the powe1 
of eminent domain to take the plain- 
tiffs’ property for a housing project, 
the petition alleging that the authori- 
ty at the time of the institution of 
the condemnation proceedings had 
but three members (a statutory quo- 
rum), while the state law provides 
for the appointment of five persons 
as commissioners of the authority. 
The lower court sustained the de- 
fendants’ demurrer but the state’s 
highest court held the dismissal an 
error. 

It must be admitted that the de- 
cision is a startling one, for it is 
apparently based on the theory that 
condemnation being the “very high- 
est of extraordinary powers . . . the 
law under which it is attempted to be 
done should be complied with to the 
letter.” But the law (Code, Ann. 
Supp., Chapter 99-11) doesn’t say 
that the power of eminent domain 
may be exercised only by an authori- 
ty composed of all five commission- 
ers. In fact, as a dissenting judge 
pointed out when the court overruled 
a motion for rehearing, the act clear- 
ly states that the powers “may be 
exercised by three of such commis- 
sioners, they constituting a quorum 
and majority.” 

The decision is vulnerable on many 
grounds but the fundamental weak- 
ness is that it appears to decide that 
whether or not authority action can 
be taken by less than five members 
depends on what sort of action is 
contemplated—where the _ statute 
makes no such distinction in types 
of powers. How is an authority, 
which has a quorum but not its full 
complement of members, to know 
what action it can and cannot take? 
Could a quorum, for example, au- 
thorize the issuance of bonds—or is 
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that also an extraordinary power re- 
quiring a full constituency? 

Under this Georgia decision, the 
mayor could effectively frustrate lo- 
cal authority action by merely not 
filling vacancies. (The opinion er- 
roneously states that “it is the duty 
of the authority to fill any vacancy 
in the board of commissioners.” That 
duty is in the mayor, not in the 
hands of the commissioners. ) 

The Georgia decision is believed 
to be a novel one in public law and 
the court admitted that not only 
was there no previous case precisely 
in point but that the rulings are the 
other way in the case of ordinary 
corporations. There appears to be no 
rationale to the decision other than 
that the Georgia court, as in the case 
of redevelopment legislation (Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Atlanta, 
et al v. Johnson et al, 209 Ga. 560, 
74 S.E. 2d 891) takes a dim view of 
public housing and redevelopment. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY EVICTION POWER 
TESTED IN TWO NEW YORK CASES 


Of interest to local authorities in 
assessing their power to evict are two 
cases arising out of New York City. 
In one, a municipal court held that 
the New York City Housing Authori- 
ty had failed to establish the tenant’s 
ineligibility for occupancy where the 
landlord’s reason was “non-desira- 
bility.’ Said Judge Shapiro: “It is 
not for the landlord to commend, 
condone or condemn a tenant’s ac- 
tions or to sit in public judgment 
upon his morals.” (N.Y.C.H.A. v. 
Hope Kelsey, May 1, 1954.) 

In the other case, a New York 
City municipal court ruled in favor 
of the tenant in an eviction proceed- 
ing brought by the housing authority 
on the grounds that the tenant had 
been repeatedly delinquent in the 
payment of rent. An authority reso- 
lution authorizes termination of ten- 
ancy in the case of chronic delin- 
quents and, acting under that resolu- 
tion, the authority gave the tenant 
one month’s written notice to re- 
move. The lower court alluded to 
the absence of proof of a warning 
to the tenant as the ground for its 
dismissing the petition and refused 





the landlord’s counsel an opportunity 
to show that such warning had in 
effect been given. The appellate term 
of the New York supreme court, 
first department, in a per curiam 
opinion, reversed the municipal court 
and held the tenancy was properly 
terminated (N.Y.C.H.A. v. John 
Walker.) 


JUNK ABANDONED ON CONDEMNED 
LAND CLEARED AT CONDEMNEE COST 

What happens when a local hous- 
ing authority condemns the realty 
on which the condemnee leaves 
abandoned junk? Can the con- 
demnee be charged for the cost of 
removing what he has abandoned? 
No, according to a New Jersey 
court. (American Salvage Co. v. 
Housing Authority (1954) 102 A. 
(2d) 465.) 


GWINN AMENDMENT HELD PROPER 

USE OF CONGRESSIONAL POWER 
In the case of Rudder v. United 

States, the District of Columbia 


‘municipal court of appeals on June 


9, 1954 held the Gwinn amendment 
a reasonable exercise of the congres- 
sional power and cited with approval 
the reasoning of the opinion by a 
New York state appellate court in 
the Peters case (see March, 1954 
JouRNAL, page 89 and below. 


NEW YORK GWINN AMENDMENT CASE 
TO BE REVIEWED BY LOWER COURT 

The decision on July 14, 1954 by 
the New York court of appeals, in- 
volving the Gwinn amendment (in 
re Peters), calls for a review of the 
litigation in New York. 

In July of 1953, a New York 
supreme court (an inferior court 
held that a resolution of the New 
York City Housing Authority pur- 
porting to implement the Gwinn 
amendment was unconstitutional 
(130 New York Law Journal 52; see 
August-September, 1953 JouRNAL, 
page 285). The Gwinn amendment 
provides that tenants of low-rent 
public housing projects must sign 
affidavits that they are not mem- 
bers of subversive organizations 
shown on the attorney general’s list. 
The appellate division (an inter- 
mediate court), in March of 1954 
reversed the supreme court ruling, 
holding that while the lower court’s 
decision might have been right, an 
important development shortly after 
the decision was handed down called 
for a reversal (128 M.Y.S. (2d) 
721). This development was the 
issuance by the United States de- 
partment of justice of an order giv- 
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ing all organizations listed by the 
attorney general 30 days in which 
to request hearings, to be represented 
by counsel, to introduce evidence, 
and to examine witnesses. Accord- 
ing to the appellate division, this 
order removed the infirmity that the 
New York supreme court had found 
to exist (see March 1954 JourNat, 
page 89). 

The case then went to the New 
York court of appeals, which, in 
about the middle of July of this 
year, reversed the appellate division 
and remitted the case tq the supreme 
court from which it originated. In an 
opinion, concurred in by all the 
judges of the state’s highest court, 
Judge Fuld pointed out that it is well 
settled that issues of constitytionality 
should not be decided; “in* advance 
of the necessity of deciding them” 
and that in this case there were 
two nonconstitutional grounds upon 
which the case might be disposed of. 
One was the fact that while the 
Gwinn amendment affects only hous- 
ing units “constructed under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937,” 
the housing authority’s resolution 
covered “any project of the authority 
receiving financial assistance from 
the federal government or any proj- 
ect leased by the authority from the 
federal government” and, according 
to Judge Fuld, the record is devoid 
of any proof that the project in- 
volved was “constructed under” the 
housing act. “It may be that the 
Williamsburg project is, in fact, en- 
compassed by the Gwinn amend- 
ment, or that, even if the authority 
went beyond what was allowable 
under that statute, there was some 
other source of power for its action. 
In such event, if there be no other 
threshold obstacle, the constitutional 
questions would then be ripe for con- 
sideration and decision.” 

The other _nonconstitutional 
ground related to the fact that the 
Gwinn amendment refers to organ- 
izations “designated as subversive by 
the attorney general.” But “subver- 
sive” organizations were only one of 
six categories on the attorney gen- 
eral’s list and represented but 12 
named groups out of 194 organiza- 
tions appearing on the list that was 
attached to the form the petitioner 
was required to sign. “Again, we de- 
cide merely that, until there is some 
showing that the authority was em- 
powered by the Gwinn amendment 
to do what the record suggests it 
did, it would be improper and un- 
wise to determine whether or not 
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that statute or the action of the 
authc-ity professedly taken under it 
was constitutional and valid.” 


REDEVELOPMENT CONSTITUTIONAL 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, MISSOURI 

To the growing list of cases sus- 
taining the validity of state rede- 
velopment laws (see April 1954 
JournaL, page 134, and June 1954 
JourNaL, page 197) must be added 
the cases of George Velishka, et al 
v. City of Nashua, decided by the 
supreme court of New Hampshire 
on July 1, 1954, and State v. Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thority of Kansas City, decided by 
the Missouri supreme court on July 
12, 1954. 

Although the New Hampshire 
court held the state law (An Act 
Relating to Housing Authorities for 
So-Called Blighted Areas, and Rede- 
velopment Projects) constitutional 
against attacks on several grounds, 
the decision is particularly significant 
in light of the fact that under the 
agreed statement of facts, the plain- 
tiffs property is admitted to be not 
“deteriorated, obsolete or lacking in 
ventilation, light and sanitary facili- 
ties and is not detrimental to the 
safety, health, morals or welfare” of 
Nashua. On this point, the court 
observed : 

“It is to be noted that the plain- 
tiff Velishka’s property is not blighted 
property and it is urged that the 
act thereby allows the power of emi- 
nent domain to be employed for 
uses inconsistent with the purposes 
of the act. The intent of the act 
was to acquire and prevent recur- 
rence of ‘blighted areas.’ Experience 
has shown and the facts of this case 
indicate that the area must be treated 
as a unit and that a particular build- 
ing either within or near the blighted 
area may have to be included to 
accomplish the purposes of the act. 
It is not necessary that every build- 
ing in such an area be in a blighted 
condition before the whole area may 
be condemned. It is sufficient that 
the taking as a whole is reasonably 
necessary to the clearance of blighted 
areas and prevention of their recur- 
rence. See Schneider v. District of 
Columbia, 117 F. Supp. 705, 721, 
724. This question has been passed 
on and decided adversely to the 
plaintiffs in several cases. Kaskel v. 
Impellitteri, 306 N. Y. 73. See 
Stockus v. Boston Housing Authori- 
ty, 304 Mass. 507.” 

On this same point, the Missouri 
court, in sustaining the validity of 
the Missouri law, pointed out that 


to deny the local authority’s power 
to acquire sound structures and 
vacant land found in a blighted 
area would in many instances de- 
feat the very purpose of the law. 

Thus, New Hampshire and Mis- 
souri bear out the trend predicted 
on this page (June 1954 JouRNAL, 
page 197) that the direction is in 
favor of the constitutionality of state 
redevelopment legislation authoriz- 
ing the use of eminent domain to 
acquire property determined to be 
essential for an area’s development, 
including structures not in themselves 
substandard. 


SECOND DECISION HOLDS 
MISSOURI LAW CONSTITUTIONAL 

As this issue of the JouRNAL went 
to press, word came in that the 
Missouri supreme court, in another 
case (Land Clearance for Redevel+ 
opment Authority of the City of St. 
Louis v. St. Louis) has similarly 
sustained the constitutionality of the 
redevelopment law in Missouri (see 
above). 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES HATCH ACT 
APPLIES TO LEASED PROJECT STAFF 


Although rulings of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission are not court de- 
cisions, they so often have the same 
effect that it is believed mention 
should be made of a commission de- 
cision on June 28, 1954 (in re Ger- 
son) to the effect that lease by the 
Public Housing Administration of a 
“management combination project” 
to a local housing authority for opera- 
tion by the local authority consti- 
tutes a federal “loan or grant,” sub- 
jecting the local authority’s em- 
ployees to the Hatch Act’s ban on 
political activities. 


FHA NOT BOUND TO LOWER 608 RENTS 
TO REFLECT CONSTRUCTION COSTS 

In two recent cases (June 2, 
1954), a New York supreme court 
held that the commissioner of the 
Federal Housing Administration is 
not under duty to lower maximum 
rents of a defense rental housing 
project insured under section 608 of 
the National Housing Act when 
actual cost of construction proves 
to be less than the cost originally 
estimated by him and upon which 
maximum rents have been based. 
Nor, the court said, do tenants 
have a right to relief in such a case, 
since they have no interests in 
respect to the mortgages, ground 
rents, or profits earned by their land- 
lord. (Dinkes v. Glen Oaks Village, 
Inc., and Freger v. Glen Oaks Vil- 
lage, Inc.) 
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The dire need for technological, 
economic, and social research in 
housing can be underestimated, as 
indicated by the recent demise of the 
federal program of housing research. 
This unfortunate action must be 
remedied if progress in all fields of 
private and governmentally aided 
housing is to continue. 

As in all social programs, slum 
clearance activities are greatly de- 
pendent upon gathering and study- 
ing factual data as a basis for de- 
termining needs, setting standards, 
and evaluating operations. A discus- 
sion of the reasons this process is so 
important from the viewpoint of lo- 
cal public housing agencies is sug- 
gestive also of what is needed for 
redevelopment and perhaps rehabili- 
tation and conservation programs. 

Local Authority Research 

One of the reasons for a housing 
authority’s needing a research oper- 
ation is the importance of main- 
taining a continuing analysis of 
housing conditions and _ housing 
needs in light of the ever changing 
economic situation. This information 
provides the basis for estimating the 
size of the low-rent market and as- 
sists in the determination of unit size 
distributions of new projects, income 
limits, and program planning. 

A second reason for a local au- 
thority research program is to make 
possible an increased understanding 
and awareness of the changing char- 
acteristics of families living in our 
projects and of our potential tenants 
—their economic position, the groups 
or types into which they fall (broken 
families, old-age families, etc.), 
their attitudes toward public hous- 
ing, where they live before and after 
they move into public housing, and 
what happens to families displaced 
from slum sites. 

Finally, research is needed to 
reconcile the aesthetic, density, cost, 
and maintenance aspects of design of 
low- and high-rise buildings with re- 
quirements of livability and a more 
integrated relationship of slum clear- 
ance projects with the surrounding 
neighborhoods. 


The importance of research is not 





confined to governmental housing 
programs. Progress in far-reaching 
research activities is equally necessary 
for all segments of the residential 
building industry. Certainly all pri- 
vate housing groups are interested 
in improving design, raising stand- 
ards, and securing a better product 
at a lower price. 

For years informed individuals 
and groups in all branches of the 
housing field urged the inauguration 
of a federal program of housing re- 
search. The need for this program 
was recognized by adoption of Title 
IV of the Housing Act of 1949, 
which charged the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to con- 
duct a program of “technical re- 
search and studies concerned with 
the development, demonstration, and 
promotion of the acceptance and 
application of new and improved 
techniques, materials, and methods 
which will permit progressive reduc- 
tions in housing construction and 
maintenance costs, and stimulate the 
increased and sustained production 
of housing.” This program was also 
to be concerned with housing eco- 
nomics and other housing market 
data and called for the preparation 
and submission of estimates of na- 
tional urban and rural nonfarm 
housing needs. Localities were to be 
encouraged to make “studies of their 
own housing needs and markets.” 

Unfortunately, the housing re- 
search program inaugurated under 
the Housing Act of 1949 was termi- 
nated on April 30, 1954—Congress 
having decreed its death via the ap- 
propriations process. Nevertheless, 
important advances in several hous- 
ing research fields occurred in the 
approximately four years of the re- 
search division’s history. In 1953 
alone publications issued ranged 
from a statement of the basic prin- 
ciple of modular construction and 
the structural properties of light- 
gauge tubular columns to construc- 
tion financing for home builders and 
studies of housing market analysis. 

Through June 1953, 4.3 million 
dollars was spent, nearly half of 
which represented commitments for 








research performed under contract 
with educational institutions and 
nonprofit research laboratories—or 
with other federal agencies. 


The Future 

Congress may have abolished the 
program—but the need lingers on 
and, in fact, has increased. Techni- 
cally, the provisions of Title IV are 
still in effect. It is to be hoped that 
the HHFA administrator, knowing 
that the nature of the housing prob- 
lem and the setup of the building 
industry have not changed, will find 
some way to carry on this vital work. 

The research fields to be covered 
should range from the _ technical 
fields, involving development of new 
materials and methods in housebuild- 
ing and study of building code re- 
quirements, to many economic and 
social research fields. The federal 
government should consider itself as 
obligated to assist housing research 
in the fields covered by the original 
housing research program under 
HHFA, except that a greater balance 
should be achieved and considerably 
more attention devoted to social and 
economic research and the needs of 
housing consumers. Consideration 
should be given to the experience 
and facilities afforded by large num- 
bers of families living in public hous- 
ing and redevelopment projects. Re- 
search grants from HHFA or foun- 
dations should be authorized to pri- 
vate building groups and to univer- 
sities and local public agencies 
undertaking jointly research in such 
fields as housing and health, alter- 
native schemes of housing for the 
aged, and design and management 
implications of high-rise buildings. 

This setback at the federal level 
does not mean that we at the local 
level cannot do a great deal in con- 
ducting research and maintaining a 
research orientation. The availability 
of the tremendous amount of infor- 
mation provided in the 1950 housing 
census and local operating statistics 
furnish many tools. 

I am pleased that NAHRO es- 
tablished a Committee on Research 
and Statistics in 1951, which has 
done yeoman work and will continue 
to make vital contributions to im- 
proving and fostering socio-economic 
research. This group and other com- 
mittees concerned with design and 
the technical and maintenance as- 
pects of research can provide re- 
search leadership within NAHRO in 
exchanging ideas, methods, and tech- 
niques among local and _ federal 
agency personnel. Cooperative re- 
(Continued column one, page 290) 
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A roundup of Association affairs as 
of early August shows NAHRO’s 
national and regional committees, 
regional councils, sections, and 
chapters heading toward completion 
of busy and productive programs 
when the NAHRO year ends at the 
time of the annual conference in 
October. 


A common thread running through 
many of these activities has been the 
effort to gear the NAHRO program 
into the new urban renewal concept 
that the Housing Act of 1954 has 
introduced (see page 261 This 
same effort has characterized many 
of the special activities of the Asso- 
ciation—its sponsorship of a confer- 
ence on rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion in April (see June JouRNAL, 
page 195); its work in drawing up 
model state enabling legislation fo 
urban renewal; preparation of an ar- 
ticle by Assistant Director William 
L. Slayton for the magazine State 
Government on the role of the states 
in the urban renewal program; its 
effort to draw the new agencies and 
officials in the field into the NAHRO 
program through conference attend- 
ance, preparation of articles for the 
JournaL oF Hovusinc, and active 
participation in committee work. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

NAHRO?’s Board of Governors has 
met twice during the year in Chicago. 
At its March 16 and 17 meeting, 
it considered the program for 
NAHRO?’s 1954 annual meeting and 
completed a statement for regional 
councils, chapters, and sections in- 
tended to clarify the relationship of 
these organizational units to the 
board and to one another. 

The board’s midyear meeting July 
13 and 14 was devoted to a look 
ahead at Association affairs, includ- 
ing a review and revision of the 
budget for the rest of the year; a 
discussion of the implications of the 
Housing Act of 1954 for the Associ- 
ation’s program, with the view of 
seeing how NAHRO can be of serv- 
ice under the terms of the new legis- 
lation; a review of Philadelphia con- 
ference and exhibit plans; and an 
evaluation of this year’s membership 
drive. At the meeting, New York 
was named as the site of the 1956 
national conference. 
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COMMITTEES 

The Commissioners Committee 
at its January 25 meeting in Chi- 
cago laid plans for a commissioner- 
to-commissioner membership drive 
under the leadership of Mrs. Ralph 
Rasmussen, Portland, Oregon. The 
group met again in Washington on 
June 9 during the National Housing 
Conference to outline a “commis- 
sioners day” for NAHRO’s national 
conference and to pursue their mem- 
bership drive plans. Chairmanship 
for the committee shifted in July, 
when Karl Falk, Fresno, left the 
country for a year of travel. Since 
Vice-Chairman William Sinkin, San 
Antonio, had resigned from the com- 
mittee early in the year when he was 
not reappointed to the San Antonio 
authority, Wesley Sonderup, Galves- 
ton, has been named by NAHRO 
President Winston to lead the group 
for the remainder of the year (see 
July JourNnaL, page 245). 


The Joint Committee on Housing 
and Welfare held its second meeting 
of the year in Atlantic City on May 
11 and 12, timed to coincide with the 
1954 National Conference of Social 
Work. It continued the discussion 
begun at its March meeting (see 
April JourRNAL, page 121) of ways 
and means of setting up the commit- 
tee to enlarge welfare agency par- 
ticipation. Result was a formal pro- 
posal for reorganization that went 
to the Board of Governors for its 
July meeting. Under the proposal, 
which was approved by the board, 
NAHRO would join with the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly and 
the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation in setting up a committee that 
would direct itself toward five spe- 
cific fields of activity as defined in 
the statement. If the welfare or- 
ganizations accept the proposal, the 
1954-55 committee will go into op- 
eration under the new rules. 

At its May meeting the committee 
also reviewed a detailed question- 
naire that it proposes to distribute 
to all local authorities to find out the 
degree to which housing and welfare 
agencies are now working together. 


At the two meetings this year 
one in January in Chicago and an- 
other in June in St. Louis—the 
Management Committee produced 


on several fronts. (1) It has drafted a 
formal statement developing a “con- 
cept” of the public housing manage- 
ment job—a statement that is to be 
the focus of an annual conference 
session and that it is hoped will be 
adopted by the Association and used 
to guide the development of future 
management policy by both federal 
and local housing agencies. (2 
Through a subcommittee headed by 
Arthur Frank of Trenton, it has 
solicited a series of short articles on 
current management problems that 
are to be featured monthly in the 
JournaL oF Hovusinc (see page 
286). (3) It undertook to review a 
series of a dozen or so key manage- 
ment problems in the area of federal- 
local relations, on assignment from 
the NAHRO Federal-Local Rela- 
tions Committee. (4) It reviewed the 
questionnaire on the welfare activi- 


ties of housing authorities for the 
Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare (see above 

NAHRO’s 1951 survey of the 


salaries of administrative personnel 
in housing agencies is being brought 
up to date under the direction of 
the Personnel and Training Com- 
mittee, which met in New York 
City March 31 and April 1. Further, 
a subcommittee has drafted a train- 
ing manual for orientation of local 
authority employees to the housing 
program and to their jobs that will 
be discussed during the annual con- 
ference and later submitted to the 
board for approval of publication. 


The Federal-Local _ Relations 
Committee met March 9 with key 
officials of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to discuss such issues as 
inspections during construction, ac- 
counting services for small authori- 
ties, and current legislative proposals 
affecting the housing program. Min- 
utes of the meeting were distributed 
as NAHRO Local Authority Letter 
No. 122, available at 15 cents a copy. 
On June 9 the committee held a spe- 
cial meeting with PHA officials and 
representatives of NAHRO’s Man- 
agement, Personnel and Training. 
and Education Committees and the 
Technical and Maintenance Section 
to consider regional maintenance 
training sessions (see July JourNat, 


page 228 


The Public Relations Committee 
this year added a new activity to 
its schedule. In addition to again 
sponsoring a competition for annual 
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reports, to continuing the regular 
publication of Public Relations Tips, 
and to conducting for the third suc- 
cessive year a “Sight and Sound 
Room” during the annual confer- 
ence, the committee is undertaking to 
produce a series of recordings for 
use by local radio stations on public 
service time. The idea, introduced 
by committee Chairman Hudson 
Malone, has been financially under- 
written by NAHRO’s Southeastern 
Regional Council, which has pro- 
vided funds for the writing and re- 
cording of four scripts that can be 
transcribed onto a single long-playing 
record. Local authorities will be 
given a chance to buy the record and 
they will arrange for local radio time 
on which to run off the transcrip- 
tions. The scripts will seek to ex- 
plain clearly and simply why public 
housing is necessary and how it 
works. The four scripts are being so 
written that they can be used either 
as single 15-minute broadcasts or as a 
connected series. Marion Massen of 
Chicago heads the subcommittee that 
is arranging for production of the 
recordings, which are expected to be 
ready by the time of the annual con- 
ference, when they will be demon- 
strated in the Sight and Sound 
Room. 


Under Chicago’s deputy housing 
and redevelopment coordinator, 
D. E. Mackelmann, the Rehabilita- 
tion and Conservation Committee 
has had a lively year. It has met for 
two-day sessions four times since it 
was set up—in December, January, 
and June in Washington and during 
March in New York City. Its major 
goal has been to define the role of 
rehabilitation and conservation in 
a comprehensive housing program 
and to develop NAHRO services that 
will assist the officials and agencies at 
work in the field. It is developing a 
glossary of terms, is exploring meth- 
ods of in-service training, has con- 
sulted with such groups as the Build- 
ing Officials Conference of America 
in an effort to coordinate the work 
of all related groups toward similar 
goals, and has advanced several pro- 
posals for orienting NAHRO’s Re- 
development Information Service, 
Redevelopment Section, and Jour- 
NAL OF HousiNnc toward the new 
urban renewal concept of the Hous- 


ing Act of 1954. 


Under the guidance of Chairman 
Bette Jenkins, Detroit, the Reloca- 
tion Committee has kept to a full 


schedule of meetings. They gathered 
in Washington December 2, Febru- 
ary 12 and 13, April 22 and 23, and 
July 8 and 9. On their program for 
the year are an annotated biblio- 
graphy of relocation literature and a 
policy statement on relocation to be 
considered by NAHRO’s Board of 
Governors. They will draw their 
year’s program to a close with a meet- 
ing during the Philadelphia confer- 
ence and a report to the board. 


The Research and Statistics Com- 
mittee, through two meetings since 
December and through the work of 
its subcommittees, has developed two 
major objectives for the year ahead: 
(1) stimulation of more use of re- 
search and statistics by local agen- 
cies in working with the facts and 
figures compiled in daily operations; 
(2) stimulation of more local hous- 
ing market analysis. Mary K. Nenno, 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
local operating statistics, canvassed 
11 large housing authorities on the 
subject and, based on this material 
as well as committee discussions, is 
to prepare a series of articles for 
publication in the JouRNAL during 
1955. Another subcommittee, on 
housing market analysis, is to prepare 
a statement on the development of 
local sources of market data, indi- 
cating what local authorities can do 
about the formulation of compre- 
hensive housing market analysis. 

In addition, the committee has 
continued to work on a question- 
naire that will reveal the attitudes of 
potential public housing applicants 
and has reviewed the questionnaire 
that the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing and Welfare is preparing to cir- 
culate (see above). 


Charles K. Agle, planning consult- 
ant of Princeton, New Jersey, ac- 
cepted chairmanship of NAHRO’s 
Development Committee after the 
resignation of Richard W. E. Perrin, 
Milwaukee, in January. The commit- 
tee is circulating for comment and 
possible publication a comparative 
table on space standards for housing 
built under the PHA program, the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
and the Veterans Administration. 


From recommendations made by 
the Program Study Committee dur- 
ing meetings early this year, NAHRO 
President Oliver C. Winston organ- 
ized his testimony before both the 
Senate and House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees on the Housing 
Act of 1954. 


SECTIONS 

When the Technical and Mainten- 
ance Section executive committec 
met for the second time this year on 
June 4 in Philadelphia, they out- 
lined plans for a T&M session at 
the annual conference that would 
appeal to all NAHRO members. 
They also discussed the special T&M 
issue of the JourNaL oF HousINnc 
that is to be issued in October and 
pledged support of the joint 
NAHRO-PHA maintenance training 
workshops (see July JouRNAL, page 
228). The previous day they met 
jointly with the Exhibit Committee, 
headed by Samuel Null, Memphis, 
to work on plans for the commercial 
and non-commercial exhibits sched- 
uled for the annual conference in 
Philadelphia. 

Distribution of the section’s re- 
search program questionnaires (see 
March JourNAL, page 107) is being 
directed by the section’s research 
committee chairman, Rutcher Ska- 
gerberg, who visited all regional con- 
ferences this spring to recruit par- 
ticipants for the program. 


Major concern of the Redevelop- 
ment Section’s executive committee 
and steering committee in their meet- 
ings this year has been to see that 
the urban renewal provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1954 came through 
the congressional maze in workable 
form. Section Chairman John R. 
Searles, Jr., appeared before both the 
House and Senate Committees on 
Banking and Currency to relay the 
section’s views on the redevelopment 
and renewal portions of the act. 
Section committees have also met 
several times with representatives of 
the HHFA division of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment to review 
proposed policy and procedure state- 
ments for administration of the orig- 
inal Title I program. Further, the 
section has given special attention to 
ways and means of broadening its 
program to cover the full range of 
urban renewal problems. 


By mid-July all seven regional 
councils had held their conferences 
and elected officials for the coming 
year. (See page 284 for a complete 
report of the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Conference, the last to be held 
this year.) Two regions—Middle At- 
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lantic and Pacific Southwest — have 
installed their new officers and are 
already engaged in new year ac- 
tivities. 


Middle Atlantic Regional Council 
President Gerald J. Carey, New York 
City, within a month of taking office 
in June, had appointed regional 
committee chairmen for the year. As 
a result, (1) Program Committee 
Chairman George Biro, New York 
City, has initiated a study of the pos- 
sibility of organizing new chapters in 
the region; (2) the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Leo A. Geary, chairman 
of the regional Commissioners Com- 
mittee, has plans under way for a 
series of workshops to be held in the 
region; and (3) New York City has 
been chosen as the place for the 
1955 conference, for the two days 
April 28 and 29. In addition, Mal- 
colm A. Burrows, assistant executive 
director of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, has 
been named to fill the term of Flor- 
ence T. Conlin, Washington, D. C.. 
on the executive committee. Mrs. 
Conlin was elected regional vice- 
president in April. 


In the Pacific Southwest region, 
where a “new administration” also 
took over this spring, E. Robert 
Squires, Oxnard, has been reap- 
pointed chairman of the Commis- 
sioners Committee; Mrs. Eleanor 
Walters, Salinas, has been chosen 
regional Membership Committee 
chairman; and the Redevelopment 
Committee has begun issuing a 
monthly bulletin describing signifi- 
cant redevelopment activity in Cal- 
ifornia. 


In the report of the Southeastern 
Regional Council meeting (June 
JourNAL, page 205), names of two 
members of the newly elected execu- 
tive committee were inadvertantly 
omitted: Frederic A. Fay, Rich- 
mond, representing Virginia, and 
Harold M. Booth, Jr., Louisville, 


representing Kentucky. 


Committees in the Southwest re- 
gion have conducted full and active 
programs during the year. The re- 
gional Management Committee, 
chaired by R. Lealand Hunter, Fort 
Worth, completed and reported on 
a survey of local housing authority 
operations as of the date of the an- 
nual conference. Of 130 authorities 
in the region with low-rental experi- 
ence, 95 cooperated in the survey, 
reporting their practices on every 
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phase of their operations: rentals, 
operating records, leasing and occu- 
pancy, maintenance, budgeting, pub- 
lic relations. In addition, the Public 
Relations Committee surveyed au- 
thorities to get a record of annual 
reports and other public relations 
aids published in the region. And 
the Maintenance Committee is con- 
ducting still another survey—of 
maintenance methods in the region. 
A special committee studied the fixed 
rent plans used by the Austin and 
Little Rock authorities and in May 
reported to the executive committee 
on the relative merits of this rental 
system as compared to an interim 
rent adjustment plan. The Tenant 
Selection Committee currently has 
the report under study. 





The Potomac Chapter has had an 


active 1954 program of monthly 
meetings and roundtable sessions. 
PHA Commissioner Slusser spoke to 
the group in both February and in 
March; the chapter roundtable held 
in April concerned the social and 
economic effects of the Housing Act 
of 1954; Lee Johnson, executive 
vice-president of the National Hous- 
ing Conference, addressed the group 
in May. At this May meeting, the 
chapter elected Gordon Howard 
chairman. Others elected at the 
meeting were Vice - Chairman 
George Riseling; Secretary Mrs. 
Olive Swinney; Executive Commit- 
tee—James G. Banks, Mrs. Hilda 
Cloud, Bert Seidman, and Walter EF. 
Washington. On June 9, the chapter 
sponsored a tour for more than 50 
people of the housing and redevelop- 
ment projects in Washington. 


New officials elected by the Chi- 
cago Chapter this summer were 
Chairman Ellick Maslan; Vice- 
Chairman—Phil A. Doyle; Secretary 

-Lester Marriner; Treasurer—Mor- 
ris A. Lieberman; Executive Com- 
mittee—Alfred Eckersberg, Edward 
L. Holmgren, Eri Hulbert, Francis 
P. Kane, and Mrs. Dorothy Rubel. 
Each new chapter official is associ- 
ated with one of the eight official 
and unofficial housing and planning 
agencies in Chicago. 


The Great Lakes Chapter this 
year opened two of its meetings to 
the public when they met twice dur- 


ing March to hear discussions of 
President Eisenhower's housing ad- 
visory committee report. Focus for 
two discussions at the chapter's mid- 
April meeting were maintenance 
procedures, led by Thomas F. Tra- 
hey, maintenance engineer of the 
Detroit Housing Commission, and 
community welfare resources, led by 
Mrs. Edna Harrison, director of com- 
munity resources of the Détroit 
United Community Services. At the 
April meeting officers were elected 
for the coming year: President 
Ronald Williams; Vice-President 
Mrs. lleeyn Messenger; Recording 
Secretary—Miss Marie  Riesterer; 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Bet- 
ty Valerio; and Treasurer—J. Leste? 
Cousins—all from Detroit. 


At their March 23 meeting, Cen- 
tral California Chapter members 
considered bylaw revisions — that 
would expand their area of opera- 
tion to include Kern County. When 
they met July 27, the group endorsed 
the idea of establishing a mainten- 
ance training center and _ testing 
laboratory. Officers elected to serve 
for the coming year are President 

- Jack Sinclear, Modesto; Vice- 
President—G. T. Gunderson, Lom- 
poc; Secretary—Mrs. Pauline Lu- 
beck, Modesto. 


Another California chapter—the 
Ventura County Chapter—was also 
considered for inclusion in the Cen- 
tral Valley area but at its May meet- 
ing the members decided to retain 
their Ventura identity and to meet 
with the Central California Chapter 
as guests only from time to time. At 
that same meeting, officers: for the 
year ahead were elected: President 

May Mazzenga; Vice-President 
Beatrice Martin; Secretary-Treasur- 
er—lola Watson; Board Members 
Al Martin and Richard L. Collins. 


The Montana Chapter elected of- 
ficers at its June 12 meeting in Butte: 
President—Oscar Hills; Vice-Presi- 
dent—William D. Doonan; Secre- 
tary—Joe McGrath—all of Butte. 


The Puget Sound Chapter elected 
officers for 1954 at its February 
meeting: President—Mrs. Betty Berg- 
erson, Tacoma; Vice-President—Paul 
Binford, Seattle; Secretary — Mrs. 
Regina Grant, Seattle; Treasurer 
Mrs. Luella Anderson, Seattle; Ex- 
ecutive Committee—George Schind- 
ler, Everett; Mrs. Charlotte Colby, 
Tacoma; and Mark M. Lichtman, 
Paul Deiro, and Hollis Davenny, all 
of Seattle. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST COUNCIL HOLDS 


LAST REGIONAL ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF YEAR 





NAHRO in the Pacific Northwest 
combined forces with the University 
of Washington this year to stage its 
annual conference on July 15 and 16 
in conjunction with the Institute of 
Government, sponsored each year by 
the university's bureau of govern- 
mental research and services. Housers 
shared with the librarians the last 
two days of the week-long parade of 
mayors, recreation workers, council- 
men, finance officers, planners, and 
representatives of civic organiza- 
tions who came to the institute to 
discuss their problems with one an- 
other and with kindred groups of 
local officials and leaders. In addi- 
tion to the prestige and publicity, 
the arrangement provided for the 
public housing program and the re- 
gional NAHRO council, housing 
people had an opportunity to tell 
their story to the professionals in 
allied fields of community endeavor. 

Public Relations 

The idea for the conference, en- 
gineered by the regional executive 
board under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Muriel Mawer, brought 
NAHRO many opportunities for 
publicity and public acceptance. 
Newspaper coverage, radio and tele- 
vision shows, and fellowship with 
community leaders from throughout 
the state of Washington pointed up 
housing problems and the activities 
of housing people with an impact 
unattainable in an annual meeting 
for housing officials alone. 


Conference principals in a last-minute huddle checking details 
are Betty Bergerson, Tacoma, program chairman; Herbert M. 
Edwards, Seattle, general chairman; Charles Abrams, New 
York City; Ray Adams, Seattle, arrangements chairman; and 
NAHRO President Oliver C. Winston, Baltimore. 
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Featured attraction for the pro- 
gram, put together by Betty Berger- 
son of Tacoma and her program 
committee, was the closing night 
banquet speech by Charles Abrams, 
authority in the housing field from 
New York City. Taking as his sub- 
ject “Discrimination and Housing,” 
Mr. Abrams told some 200 confer- 
ence delegates and their guests that 
the field of public housing had pro- 
vided the most significant evidence 
that racial and color barriers be- 
tween people can be removed when 
the fear of domination of one group 
over another is controlled. He said 








Outgoing Regional President 
Muriel Mawer 








he could see signs of forces at work 
throughout the world to align pub- 
lic power on the side of discrimina- 
tion and housing segregation and 
called upon America to provide the 
leadership necessary to bring about 
racial harmony. 

At the banquet, retiring regional 
President Muriel Mawer of Seattle 
relinquished the gavel to incoming 
President Harlan Nelson, special 
planning consultant to the Housing 
Authority of Vancouver. Other off- 
cers who assumed their responsibili- 
ties for the coming year were Vice- 
President Ben C. Wilcox of King 
County, Washington; C. Scott Roff, 
Pasco, Washington; and R. Anthony 
DuBay, Portland, both as members of 
the regional executive board. The 
secretary and treasurer for the year 
will be chosen by the executive board 
at its first meeting. 

Program 

The program for the conference 
consisted principally of panel dis- 
cussions presented before general 
and divided sessions, with emphasis 
on participation by all conferees. The 
opening session had an international 
flavor, with Alderwoman Anna E. 
Sprott of Vancouver, B. C. present- 
ing the point of view of city officials 
in approaching “Public Housing—a 
Community Program.” She pointed 
out both the similarities and differ- 
ences of Canadian and United States 
housing programs and stressed the 
need for cooperation between hous- 
ing officials and city officials in de- 
veloping a local program in harmony 
with the over-all aims and interests 
of the community. J. G. Melville, 


New regional officers pose for their pictures during a ccn- 
ference interlude. Left to right are C. Scott Roff of Pasco, 
board member; Harlan Nelson, Vancouver, Washington, pres- 
ident; Ben C. Wilcox, King County, vice-president; and R. 
Anthony DuBay, Portiand, board member. 
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The Right Reverend Stephen S. Bayne, Jr., Seattle housing authority chairman, was 
the moderator for the opening session, “Public Housing—A Community Program.” 
Speakers (left to right) were J. G. Melville, San Francisco; Rabbi R. H. Levine, 
Seattle; Alderwoman Anna E. Sprott of Vancouver, B. C.; and Mrs. Ralph Rasmussen, 
Portiand, who covered federal, community, city, and local authority interests, 
respectively. A home builder and housing commissioner, Ted C. Ashbahr, Portland, 
sparked the session with a proposal from the floor that building industry repre- 
sentatives be invited to housing conferences to "tell their side of the story.” 





Louis Michaelson, supervisor of leasing and occupancy for the Seattle housing 
authority (back to camera in picture above), led the session on management prob- 
lems at the conference. Discussion centered on tenant maintenance, credit, rent 
collection, and income re-examination problems. It was one of three concurrent 
sessions on problems relating to specific fields of administration and operation. In 
another, commissioners stressed service to their communities and coordination of 


housing activities with other civic interests. R. Anthony DuBay of Portland led 
that session. 
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Technical and maintenance problems was the topic of the third of the panel ses- 
sions. Above, Arthur Mitchell, west coast roofing expert, addresses the session, 
which also heard discussions of painting and cedar shingle problems from experts 
in those fields. Harry Morris, chief of the operations engineering section of the 
San Francisco field office of PHA, was moderator. At a luncheon session the same 
day, with Outgoing President Muriel Mawer presiding, delegates held their annual 
business meeting and elected new officers for the coming year. 
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ranking PHA official at the conter- 
ence and representative of Public 
Housing Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser, who sent his expression of 
regret for inability to join the con- 
ference, identified housing as a na- 
tional resource and stated the na- 
tional objective of decent housing for 
all American families. 

Mrs. R. W. Rasmussen, commis- 
sioner of the Portland authority, 
placed responsibility for keeping in 
touch with community housing needs 
squarely on the local authorities and 
said a constant search must be car- 
ried on to find ways to meet the 
dynamic needs in American com- 
munities for improved housing facili- 
ties. Rabbi R. H. Levine, of Temple 
deHirsch, Seattle, spoke as a citizen 
on the interest of the community-at- 
large in housing efforts and dealt 
with the basic importance of good 
housing as a foundation for citizen- 
ship and family life. 

Following the annual meeting and 
luncheon on the second day of the 
conference, delegates were given the 
opportunity to choose among tours 
to the Boeing aircraft plant, housing 
projects in the Seattle area, and a 
boat trip on Puget Sound. A no-host 
cocktail hour preceding the annual 
banquet that evening provided a sec- 
ond opportunity for 
together. 


informal get- 


HOUSING ACT 1954— 
(Continued from page 270) 

A National Voluntary 
Credit Extension Committee is au- 
thorized and is charged with re- 
sponsibility for facilitating the flow 
of funds for residential mortgage 
loans into areas or communities 
where there may be a shortage of 
local capital for housing loans. 


Mortgage 


OTHER PROVISIONS 

Urban Planning 

HHFA is authorized to make a 
total of 5 million dollars in plan- 
ning grants to state planning agencies 
for assistance to cities of less than 
25,000 population and to other plan- 
ning agencies for planning work in 
metropolitan and regional areas. 
Grants cannot exceed 50 per cent 
of the estimated cost of the work: 
the locality must stand the cost of 
the other 50 per cent. 


Farm Housing 
Title V of the Housing Act of 1949 
farm housing) is amended to pro- 


(Continued column one, page 290) 
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Housekeeping, Homemaking Advice— 


are Staff members to provide this service a ‘‘must’’ for local authorities? 


YES 


YES—NO 


NO 





MAXINE Y. HABERMAN 
Manager Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority 





GERALD GIMRE 
Executive Director, 
The Nashville Housing Authority 


MRS. MARY H. VAN KIRK 
Columbus Metropolitan Housing 
Authority 





Housekeeper and homemaker serv- 
ices are available in Cleveland from 
several sources, including the Cuya- 
hoga county welfare department, 
Family Service Association, and 
Jewish Family Service. 

The aim of the housekeeper serv- 
ice program for older persons is to 
help them to remain in their homes 
as long as possible. “Factors such as 
physical ability, mental competence, 
emotional well-being, financial con- 
dition, and lack of placement pos- 
sibilities are weighed in determining 
the use of this service as against the 
major upheaval in changing to other 
living arrangements, especially for 
couples,” states the committee on 
older persons of the Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland. 

On the public assistance level, 
family cases that are active with 
state aid for aged and the Cuyahoga 
county welfare department are eligi- 
ble for this service if need is properly 
established. Service may be provided 
in homes where there is a non-in- 
fectious and non-contagious chronic 
or acute condition. The program 
does not extend to medical care and 
none of the housekeepers is re- 
quired to have nursing knowledge or 
ability. 

As to families receiving private 
assistance, the Family Service Asso- 
ciation’s “housekeeper service” is 
considered for any person, couple or 
adult family group in which the pri- 
mary beneficiary is in the neighbor- 
hood of 55 years of age. House- 
keepers are carefully selected for 
special ability to work in homes of 
older persons. They receive excellent 
prior training and constant super- 
vision. Salaries range from $125 per 

month to $160 per month depending 
on the housekeeper’s ability. The 
association now has a staff of 68 
housekeepers who serve about 95 
families each month. 


(Continued column one, page 287) 
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We in public housing are being 
judged in our localities to an ever 
increasing degree by the social im- 
pact of housing project families upon 
the locality at large. Citizens are ex- 
pecting us to fulfill our promises that 
better housing for low-income fami- 
lies will produce better health, less 
juvenile delinquency, better family 
life, and fewer broken homes. The 
provision of a better environment is 
expected to furnish an incentive for 
the gradual self-improvement of 
families formerly living in our worst 
slum areas. 

Our program is being continuous- 
ly discussed, examined, and debated 
in all segments of community life as 
to the degree to which the families 
living in our housing developments 
are meeting the expectations of the 
locality. Public health groups, social 
study groups, junior leagues, high 
school and university classes, church 
organizations, councils of community 
agencies, chambers of commerce—to 
mention only a few community groups 
—are giving us frequent inspection: 
and quizzing. Are health conditions 
among families improved? How does 
juvenile delinquency relate in_ its 
frequency to the areas in which our 
families formerly lived? Are our 
families really appreciative of their 
conveniences and improved - sur- 
roundings? Are housing standards 

(Continued column two, page 287) 


“Do tenants from the slums im- 
prove their housekeeping habits after 
their admittance to public housing?” 

This question is asked me fre- 
quently when people learn I work 
for the Columbus Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. My answer is al- 
ways “yes, most of them do.” 

In Columbus our experience shows 
that the majority of our tenants do 
an excellent job in housekeeping 
and in making a home with their 
limited resources. Those who do not 
usually lack a knowledge of, and 
experience in, housekeeping and 
planning. A trained advisor to teach 
these skills would be a help but, 
since such tenants are in the minori- 
ty, it would be hard to justify the 
additional expense. 

Our policy in Columbus has been 
to stimulate the feeling among our 
residents that their move into a pro- 
ject does not affect their position 
and responsibility to the neighbor- 
hood around them or to the com- 
munity at large. We do not want 
them to feel that interference or 
pressure are applied to regulate their 
personal lives. An advisor, no matter 
how well trained, might unconscious- 
ly produce this feeling. 

Environment, competition, and 


(Continued column three, page 287) 





not only be welcome 





A NEW JOURNAL SERVICE IS STARTING ... 


The three statements reproduced on this page open a series of 
housing management articles sponsored by the NAHRO Manage- 
ment Committee. Early this year a subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Arthur Frank of Trenton, New Jersey developed a 
list of a half-dozen or so currently controversial management prob- 
lems—and then solicited pro and con statements on them for 
JourNAL publication. Monthly from now on, these statements will 
appear in the JourNAL. Letters to the editors on these subjects will 
but are urgently solicited. 
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YES— 
(Continued from page 286) 

Jewish Family Service “buys” 
housekeepers from the Family Serv- 
ice Association for the limited num- 
ber of their clients who need it, 
averaging from four to six cases per 
month. 

About one-third of the families re- 
ceiving housekeeping services from 
the above sources live in one of the 
seven low-income housing estates 
operated by the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, which 
appears to be high—and is—due to 
the fact that low-income public 
housing is one of the few places 
where older persons receiving public 
or private financial assistance or hav- 
ing other limited incomes can live 
decently and still manage financially. 

The “homemaker service” of the 
Family Service Association was estab- 
lished to provide care for children 
in the home during the absence of 
the mother. This absence may be 
of a short or long duration. She may 
be absent due to illness, death, de- 
sertion, or hospitalization. In her 
absence, the homemaker performs 
the normal household duties and 
cares for the children. She does not 
stay nights nor is she available Sat- 
urdays or Sundays. This service to 
families living in the Cleveland low- 
income estates is not as extensive as 
is the “housekeeper service.” In 1953, 
homemaker service extended to 61 
cases and 274 children. 

The benefits of both of these pro- 
grams are numerous and their weak- 
nesses are few. Among the latter is 
the fact that private and _ public 
budgetary limitations prohibit a more 
extensive program to meet the needs 
of more persons and family groups. 

In connection with a program 
such as that of a housing authority, 
where large numbers of resident 
families receive this type of aid, it 
is important that some authority staff 
member be assigned to act in a 
liaison capacity. This person should 
have an understanding of the family 
needs, the housing agency’s program, 
the service agency’s policies. 

It is proper that local private and 
public agencies should render this 
service to residents of low-income 
public housing. Without housekeep- 
ing and homemaking advice, it is 
difficult for many families to enjoy 
to the full the benefits of decent 
housing and difficult for housing 
management to administer its pro- 
gram at the lowest cost and to the 
greatest advantage of the resident 
as well as the taxpayer. 
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YES - NO— 

(Continued from page 286) 

better? Do the families keep the 
apartments clean? 

I think the need for home coun- 
seling varies with the size of the 
public housing program in a locality. 
If the program is small in proportion 


_to the need, tenants are probably 


selected more often than not with 
some degree of screening as to social 
desirability. If, however, the program 
is proportionately large and if an 
attempt is made to actually house the 
families in greatest need, many social 
problems are bound to exist among 
the housing project families. 

The removal of great numbers of 
families from the very worst slum 
conditions into public housing ac- 
commodations imposes on them 
problems of readjustment that many 
cannot comprehend. Even the sim- 
plest routines of normal family life 
ing into our developments lack any 
pattern of living. 


Need Imperative 

The need for home counseling in 
the latter circumstances is impera- 
tive. We have found that a consider- 
able proportion of the families mov- 
ing into our developments lack any 
comprehension of what might be 
termed standard family living. Coun- 
seling has proved imperative to place 
those families in touch with recog- 
nized social service agencies in the 
community. Moreover, by so doing, 
we have benefited from the improved 
maintenance of our facilities. Some 
families have had no experience with 
any modern household equipment; 
neither have they ever had to protect 
structures or grounds; and at the 
same time, even though proud of 
their new surroundings, they lack the 
experience upon which to fall in 
properly maintaining and caring for 
the facilities. Some families also have 
pretty low standards of behavior. 


Results the Test 

Our community is largely judging 
our performance by the results being 
produced by way of the improve- 
ment of social standards among 
housing project occupants. 

I feel that we fail in meeting our 
community’s expectations or in satis- 
fying ourselves in administering this 
important function of local govern- 
ment if we do not provide the facili- 
ties and services in home counseling 
that afford the families such advice 
and guidance as will give them the 
means of bringing up their own 
standards to the expectations of the 
locality. 


NO— 

(Continued from page 286) 
economics influence housekeeping 
habits regardless of training. These 
habits undergo a change when a 
housewife moves into a project. For 
example, a housewife living in 
crowded, substandard conditions has 
little incentive to hang fresh white 
curtains over broken windows or at 
frames constructed without benefit of 
a T square. The enigmatic expres- 
sion of the Mona Lisa would be a 
frown if her picture were to be hung 
on some of the cracked plaster walls 
in such houses or on top of some of 
the peeling, yellowed wallpaper I 
have seen in the slums. 

“Keeping up with the Joneses” 
can sometimes be a beneficial stimu- 
lant if it improves the living habits 
of a family. In the slum, this custom 
languishes because everyone is in the 
same situation. Rarely do you find 
the individual or community spirit 
to fix up, clean up, or paint up. 
Competition is introduced when a 
family moves into a project. 

Economics enter the picture also 
It is difficult for a slum family to bud- 
get its meager funds. Too often such 
a large portion must be used to pay 
rent that there is little left to buy 
some of the small luxuries or the 
modern equipment on the market 
designed to assist the homemaker. 

Over and beyond environment, 
competition, and economics, we feel 
that housekeeping and homemaking 
are two distinct abilities. A woman 
can keep a beautiful house but be a 
poor homemaker and vice versa. The 
ability to distinguish between the two 
tasks is important. I have seen true 
homemakers in our projects and in 
the slums. Such women were not 
taught this skill but acquired it 
through some special quality and 
feeling they possessed. Housekeeping 
can be taught but I doubt if an ad- 
visor could teach homemaking. 

A manager and his staff have little 
time to give more than token help 
to housekeeping and homemaking 
problems but, with their limited 
time, they can do a good job of 
stimulating and inspiring their ten- 
ants to keep up their homes and 
improve them. A booklet is also help- 
ful. In Columbus, an advisor might 
be of value to our staff but, since the 
environmental change from slum to 
project living, the introduction of 
incentive, and the economic better- 
ment of the family accomplish such 
good results, a housekeeping and 
homemaking advisor is not consider- 
ed a “must” for our authority. 
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URBAN REAL ESTATE, by Ernest M. 
Fisher and Robert Moore Fisher. 1954. 
502 pp., illus. $6.50. Henry Holt and 
Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 

The principles and analysis of urban 
real estate, rather than practice and 
know-how, are the subjects of this book 
It attempts to study real estate in terms 
of some of the physical, legal, social, and 
economic forces that bear upon it by ex- 
amining the physical characteristics of 
land and improvements, the legal rules 
that condition market transactions, the 
vehavior of real estate markets, the eco- 
nomic base of cities, land use patterns 
and their changes, finance and appraisal, 
and the influence of public policies on 
real estate. 

The authors recommend the book for 
both students and professionals, includ- 
ing public officials concerned with city 
planning, urban redevelopment, public 
housing, and welfare. 

To be reviewed. 


PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE, by 
Arthur M. Weimer and Homer Hoyt. 
1954. 618 pp. $6.50. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10, New York. 

This third edition of what is considered 
a standard textbook in real estate courses, 
has been enlarged and revised and in- 
cludes a chapter covering recent changes 
and trends in real estate. The book covers 
such subjects as production of real estate 
resources; marketing; financing; valua- 
tion; general economic and governmental 
factors; local factors; and real estate 
markets. The appendices include infor- 
mation on accounting procedures for real 
estate brokers, a summary of real estate 
licensing laws, tables on federal taxation 
of income from real estate, etc. 


THE VOLUME OF RESIDENTIAL CON- 
STRUCTION, 1889-1950, by David M. 
Blank; National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., Technical Paper Number 9. 
1954. 99 pp., charts, graphs. $1.50. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 

The need for a comprehensive measure 
of the volume of residential construction 
in the United States over a long enough 
period to permit analysis of residential 
construction trends prompted the author 
of this book to construct a set of estimates 
for the period from the late 1880's 
through 1929. Previously, figures had been 
available back only to 1915 but the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made available 
to the author a collection of data on con- 
struction permits dating back to 1889. 
Using these data, the author arrived at 
new estimates of residential construction 
from 1889 to 1950. Included are the 
number of starts, costs, and changes in 
types of structures. 
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The paper is one of a series in a study 
of capital formation and financing in the 
United States. 


HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS — A 
Study of Theory and Methods, by Chester 
Rapkin, Louis Winnick, and David M. 
Blank. Division of Housing Research, 
Office of the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 1953. 92 pp., 
charts, graphs. 50 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

In an effort to develop better un- 
derstanding of the relationship between 
factors influencing the housing market in 
a local community, HHFA’s division of 
housing research contracted with the In- 
stitute for Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies, Columbia University, to study 
the theory underlying housing market 
analysis. This report covers past and pres- 
ent theories on housing market behavior 
and ways of clarifying and stimulating 
greater precision and effectiveness in de- 
veloping housing market study techniques. 


POPULATION GROWTH IN STAND- 
ARD METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1900- 
1950, With an Explanatory Analysis of 
Urbanized Areas, by Donald J. Bogue. 
Division of Housing Research, Office of 
the Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, 1953. 76 pp., charts, graphs, 
maps. 55 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This monograph is the first report in a 
series of studies being made on the subject 
of patterns of metropolitan growth. Be- 
cause the Bureau of the Census in the 
1950 census shifted its base from metro- 
politan districts to standard metropolitan 
areas, the research undertaken in this 
study was particularly needed so that 
users of census data could make the 
transition to the new series with a mini- 
mum of confusion. Working with data for 
168 standard metropolitan areas collected 
in the 1950 census, the author has recon- 
structed comparable data by decades from 
1900. 

Future monographs will include those 
on relative rates of growth of the central 
city and urban fringes. 


TYPES OF FAMILIES LIVING IN 
BALTIMORE’S LOW-RENT PROJECTS, 
1953. Unpaged, ditto. Research and Sta- 
tistics Division, Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City, 709 East Eager Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Through charts and a brief summary 
of the data, the Baltimore housing au- 
thority has updated an earlier report 
called “The Characteristics of Families 
in Low-Rent Public Housing, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1951” (see February 1953 
Journal, page 64). The current report 
takes note of significant changes in the 





types of families in Baltimore projects. 
For instance, it notes that the number 
of “standard” or “normal” families has 
decreased markedly and the number of 
broken families has increased. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEGRO POPULA- 
TION: Facts on Housing. 1953. 74 pp., 
plano, charts, graphs, maps. Free. City of 
Philadelphia Commission of Human Re- 
lations, 16th Floor, Market Street Na- 
tional Bank Building, Juniper and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

This study, based almost entirely on 
1950 census data, was made by the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association under con- 
tract with the commission. 

The study shows, with the aid of 
numerous maps and charts, where Negro 
families in the city and in the metropoli- 
tan area live, and how they live. A survey 
of new private housing available to 
Negroes in the Philadelphia area is also 
included. The appendix explains how 
Negro residential areas were mapped and 
what methods and sources were used to 
make the study. 


THE BLIGHT WITHIN US, by William 
J. Manly. 1954. 15 pp., plano., illus. Single 
copies free; quantity orders $25 per 100. 
The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

A series of articles written by the real 
estate editor of The Milwaukee Journal 
based on a study of blight—its causes 
and effects on Milwaukee—has been re- 
printed in this booklet. The articles delve 
into the extent of blight in the city; its 
causes; how the battle against it has been 
hampered by lack of leadership; the cost 
of slums to the city and to property own- 
ers; the extent of redevelopment so far; 
how private business has failed in a “‘di- 
rect” attack on the slums; and housing 
law enforcement problems. 


THE GOVERNMENT PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS BOOKSHELF, by Eric Carlson. 
1954. 11 pp., mimeo. $1. Government 
Public Relations Association, Box 8260, 
University Station, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

As the name implies, this is a_bibli- 
ography on public relations for govern- 
ment officials. The author has divided 
the material into three sections: (1) 
scope, background, and general refer- 
ences; (2) special aspects, such as pub- 
licity, public opinion, community organi- 
zations; and (3) publicity and _ public 
relations techniques, which includes ref- 
erences to annual reports, employee train- 
ing, visual aids, etc. 


A REPORT ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES FOR ENFORCEMENT 
OF BUILDING REGULATIONS, by Gil- 
bert R. Barnhart. 1954. Division of Hous- 
ing Research, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 53 pp., charts. 40 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Methods used by 15 cities and coun- 
ties to enforce building regulations are 
compared in this housing research study. 
The report is designed to assist local com- 
munities seeking improvement in methods 
of enforcing building codes and zoning 
ordinances and as such covers activities 
of building officials and inspectors, rather 
than code requirements. Building, elec- 
trical, and plumbing codes and zoning 
ordinances are covered. 
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THREE DEATHS— 

Continued from page 257) 
insurance comes up). But maybe a 
mass profession of faith will pre- 
vent some defection. 

“As to the special qualifications 
you are kind enough to suppose I 
possess, they do not exist. The drafter 
of a code of ethics is supposed to 
feel a little superior, at any rate he 
is supposed to feel that he has been 
given something on Mount Sinai. 
I don’t. 

“But send on the file, Ollie. I'll 
do the best I can with it.” 

Clarence C. Klein 

Clarence Klein’s death on August 
22 at the age of 54 came suddenly. 
as did Dr. Hovde’s. He was return- 
ing by air to this country from a 
European tour and while on a 
London to New York flight was 
stricken by an attack of acute in- 
digestion. Since his plane was then 
in mid-ocean, a seven hour period 
elapsed before he could be taken off 
the plane at Boston, where he died 
in the city hospital. 7 

His death occurred just as he was 
about to take up his duties as presi- 
dent of Adrian College in Adrian, 
Michigan. In July he had resigned 
as administrator of the Pittsburgh 
housing authority and expected to 
be on duty at Adrian as of Sep- 
tember 1 (see March JouRNAL, page 
78). The pleasure with which he 
was looking forward to the college 
job was reflected in messages that 
he had sent during his European 
trip. He had taught for 17 years at 
both high school and college levels 
up to 1937 and it had always been 
his intention to go back to the pro- 
fession of education. His first hous- 
ing service was aS a commissionet 
of the Pittsburgh housing authority, 
in the early *40’s at the time he 
was the city’s director of welfare. 
He became administrator in 1954 
see November 1951 JouRNAL, page 
393). 

Mr. Klein’s NAHRO membership 
and service began at the time he 
was appointed an authority com- 
missioner. He was president of the 
Middle Atlantic region in 1948-49 
and from that year forward was 
continually a member of the na- 
tional Board of Governors—and the 
Association’s president during 1951- 
52. In that capacity he developed 
one of the Association’s liveliest 
years, encouraging increased mem- 
bership participation by developing 
specific assignments and special pro- 
grams for a full range of committees 
and by traveling from coast to coast 
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not only to attend regional and com- 


mittee meetings but to call on 
NAHRO members in their own 
offices and spread the NAHRO 
word. A_ resolution unanimously 


adopted at the 1952 annual meet- 
ing of members sums up his con- 
tribution to NAHRO and to hous- 
ing: 

“Whereas we recognize that many 
social, civic, and political organiza- 
tions from time to time have good 
leaders, but likewise do we recog- 
nize that only once in a great many 


does 


years any organization have 
creat leadership, 
“Now Therefore Be It Resolved 


that the membership of the National 
Association of Housing Officials ex- 
press a sentiment long since recog- 
nized—that our year just ended has 
experienced that great leadership; 
and that each of us imprint in our 
hearts that example of forthright- 
ness, powerful expression, unselfish 
devotion to cause and duty, and 
inspiring adherence to principle that 
has been written across this great 
land by our President and ou 
friend, Clarence C. Klein.” 


Herbert Dahlke 

Herbert J. Dahlke’s death on 
August 23 followed several months 
of serious illness which had kept 
him from active participation in the 
affairs of NAHRO and of the 
Housing Authority of Portland, Ore- 
gon, which he had served as a com- 
missioner since its creation in 1941. 
In his work with the authority, he 
gave leadership to one of the most 
spectacular war housing programs 
in the country, working with it at 
its peak and carrying it through 
the long and difficult postwar dis- 
position period. In the year follow- 
ing its organization, the authority 
built the largest development in the 


country: 10,000-unit Vanport City, 
a community of temporary homes 
for workers in the nearby Kaiser 
shipyards. Additional projects—both 
temporary and permanent—were 
also built to take care of the heavy 
migration of war workers to the 
area, with the result that—during 
the war—Mr. Dahlke’s authority 
administered a program of some 
15,000 units. 

Mr. Dahlke was chairman of the 
authority from 1945 to 1949; vice- 
chairman in 1944. He became active 
in NAHRO when Portland became 


interested in converting its opera- 
tions to a peacetime low-rental 
program—an ambition that was 


thwarted when a 1950 referendum 
rejected a proposed 2000 unit pro- 
gram under the Housing Act of 
1949, 

Mr. Dahlke was a leader in the 
affairs of the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Council of NAHRO and in 
1948 became a member of the na- 
tional Board of Governors, where 
he served continuously from that 
date until his death. He was a vice- 
president of the Association in 1950 
and again this year. He never failed 
to attend board meetings, even 
though he had to travel a greatet 
distance than any other member and 
he was a delegate to all national con- 
ferences from 1947 forward. His 
active NAHRO participation was 
particularly notable because of his 
role as a commissioner, very few of 
whom hold individual membership 
in the Association or take leadership 
in its affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Board 
of Governors at its July meeting ex- 
pressed deep concern about Mr. 
Dahlke’s illness and conveyed an ex- 
pression of the appreciation and af- 
fection with which the Association 
regarded his contributions to its work. 
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HOUSING ACT 1954— 
(Continued from page 285) 
vide additional authorizations: 

1—100 million dollars in 
funds from the Treasury. 

2—2 million dollars per year for 
annual contributions for housing on 
potentially adequate farms. 

3—10 million dollars in appropria- 
tions for loans and grants for im- 
provement and repairs of farm hous- 
ing. 


Planned Public Works 

HHFA is authorized to make up 
to 10 million dollars in advances to 
states or political subdivisions for 
planning of public works other than 
housing that conform to approved 
over-all plans. No matching local 
funds are required and repayment 
of the advances to the federal gov- 
ernment will be made at 4 per cent 
interest only if construction of a 
project is started. 


Public Facility Loans 

HHFA is authorized te make up 
to 50 million dollars in loans that 
are authorized under section 108 of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration Liquidation Act for public 
facilities. The program is extended 
until June 30, 1956. 


loan 


Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities 

1—The President is given stand- 
by authority until July 1, 1955 to 
authorize the use of Title III of the 
Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951. 

2—HHFA is authorized to amend 
existing agreements to provide addi- 
tional assistance for defense com- 
munity facilities if it is necessary to 
complete such facilities. 

The act also includes amendments 
concerning the Home Loan Bank 
Board and miscellaneous other tech- 
nical amendments. 





NAHRO PRESIDENT— 
(Continued from page 280) 
search relationships with private 
groups should be sought at the local 
and national level. Local housing 
agencies should maintain an open- 
minded attitude on all aspects of 
operation and carry forward their 
own research. Perhaps the accom- 
plishments and limitations of these 
local examples and those of private 
groups will serve to spur on the fed- 
eral government to revive its hous- 
ing research program. 

Oliver C. Winston, 

August 1954 
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156 
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163 
163 


164 
165 
167 
168 


Agency* Executive Director 
San Buenaventura 

Norwich Redevelop- Harold M. Walz 
ment Agency ; : 
Williamantic Redevel-Francis J. Barrett 


‘opment Agency 


Valdosta 
Henderson Ruben Boswell 
Bossier City 

Everett 

Taunton 

Winona 

Kansas City Housing 
Authority 

Beverly 

Burlington 


John L. Lamieux 


Arthur A. Gallien 


Clifton 
Englewood 


Florence 
Hackensack 


James Dinucci 


Jersey City Housing Joseph S. Waters 
Authority 

New Brunswick 

Housing Authority 

Orange 


Passaic Housing 
Authority 
Paterson 
Plainfield 


William H. Bentele 


Princeton 


Rahway 
South Amboy 


Woodbridge 
Binghamton 
Herkimer 


Donald F. McManus 


Kingston Alexander Yosman 
Mechanicville 
Newburgh 

New York Housing 
Authority 
Plattsburgh 

Port Chester 
Housing Authority 
Poughkeepsie 
Rome 

Syracuse 


Joseph R. McMurray 


Troy Housing 
Authority 
Yonkers 


Charlotte Redevelop-C. B. Barber 


ment Commission 


I. A. Williams 
Wallace M. Telford 


Zanesville 
Clackamas 


Jackson County 
Yamhill 
Connellsville 
Fayette County 


Royal Cochran 


(Continued column one, page 291) 





Mrs. Helen Gallagher 


Address 


P. O. Box 501 


683 Main Street 


610 East Ann Street 
Fagan & O'Byrne 
Streets 

P. O. Box 5666 

46 Thurman Park 
28 Randall Street 
P. O. Box 467 
1220 Independence 
Avenue 

Delacore Homes 


170 Susssex Street 


Father Rasi Homes 

325 Mechanic Street 
Alfred Speer Village 
23 Aspen Place 


101 East Fifth Street 
Room 31- 


90 Nassau Street 
498 Copobianco Plaza 


10 Bunns Lane 


Ertman Building 
North Main Street 


John S. Moore Homes 
55 Walsh’s Road 
299 Broadway 


John K. Collins Park 
11 Weber Drive 


221 Smith Street 

P. O. Box 252 

6 State Street 

8 Scholobohm Homes 


P. O. Box 382 
3 Snyder Building 


500 “A” Street 
Oregon City 
820 Priddy Street 


P. O. Box 762 





Phone 


Victor 
2440 


Burlington 
3-0329 
Prescott 
9-4810 
Englewood 
3- 1966 


Diamond 
2-4896 


Charter 
9-5100 
Orange 
4-5935 


Plainfield 
7-0565 
Princeton 
1-3210 


South Amboy 
1-1831 


Syracuse 
7-4857 


Yonkers 
8-3300 


Uniontown 


8-3400 


* Listing refers to housing authority unless there is both a housing and redevelopment 


agency in the city. 


In such cases, the agency is designated. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


43—SANITARIAN III 

To perform professional and super- 
visory public health work. Salary range: 
$5916-$7430. Requirements: graduate 
from a four-year college or university 
with major course work in engineering 
or sanitary science, supplemented by 
courses in environmental sanitation, in- 
cluding one year in a supervisory capaci- 
ty or any equivalent combination of ex- 
perience and training. Make application 
to: Personnel Department, Room 127, 
City Hall, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


All—PROJECT PLANNER 

A midwestern authority is looking for 
a project planner to assist in developing 
plans for both urban redevelopment and 
housing projects. Duties: prepare general 
plans, review plans submitted by inter- 
ested developers, study proposed redevel- 
opment areas, plot relocation needs, assist 
the executive director in coordinating all 
activities in connection with housing and 
redevelopment programs. Qualifications: 
college degree in architecture, city plan- 
ning, or engineering, plus at least three 
years experience, two of which must have 
been in a responsible administrative ca- 
pacity. Salary: $500-$600 per month, de- 
pending on qualifications. 


Al2—HOUSING MANAGER 

A private corporation in the New 
England area currently converting 773 
dwelling units into a housing coopera- 
tive is looking for a manager to operate 
the entire development. Persons skilled in 
administration of public housing projects 
are regarded as particularly qualified. 
Salary would be negotiated depending on 
experience and qualifications. 


tions: degree in planning or social sci- 
ences, plus four years experience in the 
design and execution of research con- 
nected with housing, city planning, or 
related fields. Training and experience 
should emphasize knowledge of statistical 
methods and their use in planning. Write 
to: David A. Wallace, Director of Plan- 
ning and Development, Philadelphia Re- 
development Authority, 910 Board of 
Education Building, Philadelphia 3. 


Al4—PLANNING DESIGNER III 

Salary range: $5652-$7100. Qualifica- 
tions: graduation from a four year col- 
lege or university with major course work 
in planning, engineering, architecture, or 
landscape architecture, plus three years 
experience in land planning and site plan- 
ning, including one year in supervisory 
or advanced technical capacity. Ability 
to supervise the work of five to seven 
land planners necessary. Knowledge of 
detailed redevelopment procedures and 
subdivision layout desirable. Write to: 
David A. Wallace, Director of Planning 
and Development, Philadelphia Redevel- 
opment Authority, 910 Board of Edu- 
cation Building, Philadelphia 3. 


AI15—PLANNING DESIGNER II 

Salary range: $4500-$5652. Qualifica- 
tions: same as Al4 except two years of 
experience in planning design work. Land 
planning experience is essential. Write 
to: David A. Wallace, Director of Plan- 
ning and Development, Philadelphia Re- 
development Authority, 910 Board of 
Education Building, Philadelphia 3. 


A16—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 
Redevelopment director to supervise 
a slum clearance program in a 113-acre 
residential area. Experience in running 
a Title I program essential. The Johnson 





A13—PLANNING ANALYST II City Housing Authority, $01 Pardee 
Salary range: $5400-$6783. Qualifica- Street, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
DIRECTORY CHANGES—/(Continued from page 290) 
169 Indiana County Richard R. Thomas 220 South Tenth 
, Street, Indiana 
170 Lawrence County Earl J. Wimer Plaza 
} 8-9419 
170 Lycoming County 1600 Sherman Street 
171 Montgomery County Pottstown 
: 3380 
173 Washington County Audley S. Crumrine 
176 South Carolina P. O. Box 437 
Regional Housing 
Authority No. 1 
176 = Abbeville P. O. Box 78 
176 Bennettsville Ross M. Lindsay, Sr. 
177. Greer 202 Victoria Street 
178 Athens Frank Harrison Clem Jones Heights 
178 Chattanooga Herbert Banks 
179. Clinton 599 
179 Dyersburg Earle M. Duffey Room 607, First 
Citizens National 
Bank Building 
179 Etowah 2674 
181 Manchester H. J. Garrett Times Building 2596 
181 ‘Paris Richard Dunlap East Washington 897 
Street 
182 Pulaski Mrs. Jewell Cole 606 Washington 368 
Heights 
182 Rockwood . 342 
182 Sweetwater P. O. Box 192 5282 
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man, oh man! 
this is 
wonderful! 


Here's a housing official who 
operates his project to every- 
one's satisfaction. He recog- 
nizes the imperative need of 


keeping his keys 
controlled with 


TELKEE & 


Moore Key Control ? 


Key Cabinets. System Parts & IMustrated Instructions 
FOR FILING AND CONTROLLING KEYS 


perfectly 


Write for Catalogue No. JH-13 
P. O, MOORE, INC. 
300 4th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 
(Continued from page 263) 


and cabinet space; how to make 
small apartments appear spacious, 
retaining as much wall space as pos- 
sible; how the buildings and apart- 
ments should be oriented; how out- 
door areas may be handled; recrea- 
tion and project facilities; project 
size; and neighborhoods. 


Credit Lines 


The standards were written by 
Robert Woods Kennedy, Cambridge 
architect, and were formulated with 
the assistance of William C. Loring, 
Jr., executive director of the Housing 
Association of Metropolitan Boston, 
and the members of the association. 
Mrs. Eleanor Watkins of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association’s 
Committee on the Hygiene of Hous- 
ing also assisted. The Massachusetts 
State Housing Board, 90 Tremont 
Street, Boston, published the stand- 
ards and has copies of them avail- 
able free of charge upon request. 
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JOH-T1—ELECTRIC LAWN TRIMMER 





™ roe : 

No, the gentleman shown above is 
not looking for land mines or ura- 
nium. He’s using the new Model 134 
lightweight electric scythe, a recently 
marketed grounds maintenance tool 
designed to trim lawns where mowers 
can’t operate—along walks, against 
walls and fences, around trees, unde: 
shrubs and over rough terrain—all 
without back-breaking effort. 

The scythe’s cutting action comes 
from a rotating 7-inch long steel 
blade whirling around under a blade 
guard. Further, the blade is made 
with fins that create suction and 
draw the grass into the path of the 
tool. Through a hole in the top of 
the guard, the operator can see the 
blade in action and can trim close 
to plants without damaging them. 
The scythe is said to be capable of 
cutting even the heaviest grasses and 
weeds without difficulty. 

Made of aluminum and weighing 
only 47% pounds, the scythe is op- 
erated by a universal electric motor 
that is completely enclosed to keep 
out moisture, dirt, and grass trim- 
mings. A special clutch permits the 
motor to keep running if the blade is 
accidentally stalled, thus preventing 
motor or switch burnouts. 


JOH-T2—AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
Here’s another dream-come-true 
for the lawn maintenance man a 
lawn sprinkler that automatically 
propels itself around the lawn, winds 
up the hose, and shuts itself off. 
Called the Reel Sprinkler, the new 
device is a conventional sprinkler 
mounted on top of a two-wheeled 
carriage similar to an ordinary hose 
reel. The maintenance man lays out 
the hose in any pattern required 
around corners, under bushes, etc., 
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or in a straight line. He then turns 
on the water and he’s through. As 
the double-headed sprinkler sprays 
out over the lawn, the water pres- 
sure (30 pounds) winds the hose 
onto the reel and draws the device 
along the pattern of the laid-out 
hose. Progressing at the rate of 17 
feet an hour, the device pulls itself 
toward the tap and_ eventually 
reaches an automatic valve that 
shuts off the water, stops the rolling 
action, and leaves the hose all 
wound up ready for storage. 

The Reel Sprinkler will accommo- 
date 125 feet of garden hose and 
can spray an area 30 to 70 feet wide 
and 125 feet long without attention. 
The whole operation takes about 
7'% hours, all of which is time gained 
for the maintenance man, who is 
free during that time to take care of 
other duties. 


- 


JOH-T3—POWER TOOL WORKSHOP 





A new way to knock out the high 
cost of workshop power tools is to 
use the new Duro Master Power 
Tool Workshop system (illustrated 
above). One interchangeable motor 
powers all the tools, saving the 
cost of a motor for each unit. 

The basic power source is Duro’s 
electric motor, which is equipped 
with a mounting that is designed to 
lock the motor onto any of the units, 
with only a few seconds effort. The 
basic Duro tools are an 8-inch tilt- 
ing arbor saw, a 42-inch joiner, a 
14-inch drill press, a 15-inch jig saw, 
and a 27-inch capacity lathe. Tool 
stands are available for all units. 
Other units available are a 10-inch 
band saw, a 6-inch belt sander, a 31- 
inch joiners. 

Makers of the Duro power tool 
system feature the fact that you don’t 
have to buy all of the units: only 
those you need or can afford. But 
whenever additional units are ac- 


quired, the power to run them is 
already provided by the “quick 
change” motor already on hand. 


JOH-T4—WOOD, METAL PRESERVER 

A metal and wood protective ap- 
plication that used to come only in 
big barrels for big industry is now 
available in little /2-pint, pint, quart, 
and gallon containers for men who 
are faced with the smaller job of pro- 
tecting metal and wood surfaces 
from rust, corrosion, and paint peel- 
ing in home maintenance work. The 
product is Penetrol, a clear air-dry- 
ing oil that can be applied to metal 
or wood surfaces either separately or 
mixed in with certain paints. It is 
also available in small aerosol con- 
tainers for spraying operations. 

As a metal surface protector, it 
acts both as a cleaner and as a rust 
preventive for screens, galvanized 
steel, pipes, gutters, hardware, tools, 
etc. One of its main features, the 
manufacturer says, is that a rusted 
surface can be protected against fur- 
‘ther rust without requiring the time 
consuming task of sanding and scrap- 
ing off the rust already developed. 
The oil is simply brushed or sprayed 
on and the rusting action is stopped. 

As a wood surface protector, 
Penetrol is used in place of turpen- 
tine or mineral spirits to mix in with 
varnish or oil- and asphalt-based 
paints. The additive makes the paint 
go farther, spread more easily and 
evenly, gives greater beauty to the 
surface, and, the manufacturer 


claims, adds to the durability of the 
coating by reducing paint peeling. 




















Ever try to mount a towel rack on 
a tile wall, put a shelf against a 
glass surface, or hang equipment 
from asbestos or gypsum wall board? 
Was a crack or tear the result? 

Here’s a new fastener designed to 
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secure objects to practically all build- 
ing materials without tearing or shat- 
tering them: the Neo-Grip. 

This is the way the Neo-Grip 
works: a hole is drilled into the ma- 
terial (upper left diagram) with 
diameter equal to that of the Neo- 
Grip. The cylinder is then inserted 
into the hole (upper right), with 
the exposed end opening out on the 
wall surface. A special tool is placed 
in the open end of the Neo-Grip 
lower left) and as the tool is turned 
a band of rubber that encircles the 
Neo-Grip, indicated in black, is 
forced to expand outward to grip 
the surface of the hole in which the 
cylinder is installed. A screw is then 
put through the mounting hole of 
the equipment to be hung and into 
the Neo-Grip (lower right), and the 
installation is complete. 

Two sizes of Neo-Grips are avail- 
able: No. 310, 7/16 inches long, 
diameter Y2-inch, and the No. 315, 
14-inch long, diameter 9/16 inches. 
They take 3/16 and % machine 
screws respectively. 
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JOH-T6—Please Don't (advice to build- 
ers about flooring). 8pp. folder. 

A wood flooring manufacturers associa- 
tion advises builders how to plan and go 
about the job of installing and caring for 
northern hardwood flooring. The pamph- 
let recommends methods for regulating 
conditions of heat, moisture, and ventila- 
tion; suggests precautions and techniques 
in laying the flooring; and specifies nails 
that should be used and how to use them. 


JOH-T7—Types of Metal Lath and Their 
Uses. 4 pp. folder, diags., illus., graphs. 

A metal lath manufacturers association 
briefly summarizes the history of metal 
lath, provides facts on its manufacture, 
and diagrams various kinds of lath forms 
for different purposes. 


JOH-T8—Dry Wall Finishing Systems. 
8 pp., illus. 

A manufacturer of paints and dry wall 
products reviews some elementary consid- 
erations in dry wall finishing; shows the 
kind of tools that are necessary to do the 
job, including preparation of the surface 
and the joints; and illustrates paint appli- 
cation techniques for three kinds of wall 
finishes—smooth, sand, and texture. 


JOH-T9—Handbook of Building Mainte- 
nance. 64 pp., diags., illus. 

A manufacturer of building mainte- 
nance products catalogs his floor, roof, 
and wall repair and protective products 
and then provides some useful general in- 
formation about how to repair and main- 
tain floors, built-up roofs, and masonry 
walls. The floor re pair produc ts and gen- 
tral information on floors pertain pri- 
marily to concrete, composition, and metal 
plate floors. 
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A product that’s full of holes is 
usually ready for the junk heap. . . 
but here’s an exception to the rule: 
the new Webco concrete construction 
block, featuring an interior cavity 
design that is claimed to yield a 20 
per cent savings in 
costs. And it’s the 
all the difference. 

By designing a block with 13 small 
cavities instead of the usual two or 
three, the manufacturer has created 
more air spaces, thus increasing both 
the heat insulation capacity of the 
block—said to be 40 per cent better 
then other blocks—and its sound re- 
tardant characteristics. And by ar- 
ranging these 13 cavities so that no 
webbing between the cavity 
runs straight from one side 
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block to the other, the new 
prevents penetration of moisture 
through the wall. Further, the de- 
sign yields a 25 per cent increase in 
the block’s compression strength. 

Other advantages claimed for the 
new Webco block: it is modular in 
size, it requires no furring or insula- 
tion, it withstands termites and dry 
rot in any climate, and it weighs no 
more than standard blocks. 


design 


JOH-T11—MASONRY COATING 

A new kind of synthetic rubber 
based paint designed especially to 
protect masonry surfaces with an 
easily applied and easily washable 
coating has recently been put on the 
market. It’s called Pliotone and is 
intended specifically for concrete, 
stucco, asbestos shingle, brick, cinder 
block, and other masonry surfaces. 

The new coating is available in 
nine colors and can be applied either 
by brush or spray. It is claimed to 
dry quickly and to so anchor itself 
to the masonry surface that it forms 
a tough, durable skin over the wall. 
Pliotone protects the wall in several 
ways: it resists water and chemical 
attack, it is non-oxidizing, it resists 
mildew, and is inert chemically to 
the alkalinity of masonry, hence will 
not crack, chip, or peel. The coating 
will not prevent the wall from 
“breathing,” however, the manufac- 
turers point out, so the moisture 
trapped in the wall can still be re- 
leased through the 


exterior surface. 
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numbers below that match the 
292 and 293 on which you would like full technical literature 
to the JournaL or Housine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 


Illinois. 
NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
JOH-T1—Lawn Trimmer 
JOH-T2—Automatic Sprinkler 
JOH-T3—Power Tool Workshop 
JOH-T4—-Wood, Metal Preserver 
JOH-T5—Expansion Fasteners 
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For Cost-Saving, Comfort, Convenience 


... Look to RUSCO! 















Prime house door . .. screen door 
... ventilating window—all in one unit! 





Rusco 3-in-1 Windo-Door inserts fit standard 134” and 
134” wood doors. Give you a twin-slide operating window, 
complete with full Fiberglas screen panel, in a door, thus 
providing added window area in the room at minimum 
cost, plus added light and controlled ventilation. Ideal 
for kitchen, terrace, side door or porch. Properly used, 
Rusco Windo-Doors can effect big economies in construc- 
tion and enable you to offer more house for the money. 


p 


§ 
PS 


: plus Wonderful Eye Appeal! 


Fully Prefabricated, Ready-to-Install 
RUSCO PRIME WINDOWS 


Rusco Prime Windows are complete, ready-to-install 
units made of hot-dipped galvanized tubular steel. 
They are pre-glazed, finish-painted with baked-on 
enamel and fully weatherstripped. Insulating sash 
(optional) gives exclusive MagicPanel® rainproof, 
draft-free ventilation. Rusco’s Fiberglas screen will 
not rust, rot, corrode or stain—never needs painting. 
Sliding glass panels are removable from inside for 
safe, easy cleaning. Rusco Windows make big savings 
in installation time and cost. Available in horizontal 
slide and vertical slide models. Also in 3-panel and 
4-panel “Fulvue” style for extra-large window areas. 





PROTECTION 


Permanent Year ‘Round Protection 


RUSCO All-Metal VENETIAN AWNINGS 
AND VENETIAN-TYPE DOOR CANOPIES 


Metal door canopies and window awnings are among 
the fastest-growing and most wanted home equipment 
items on the market. Rusco Awnings and Canopies are 
sturdily constructed, beautifully finished in baked-on 
enamel and styled with horizontal lines that conform 
with good architectural design. Awnings give “see- 
through” visibility, free ventilation, controlled light. 


For illustrated literature and name of your nearest Rusco dealer — phone, wire or write 





THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 


Dept. 6-JH94, Cleveland 1, Ohio * In Canada: Toronto 13, Ontario 





LIGHT AND VENTILAVES VENTILATES 
VIEW WITH FROM FROM 
CLOSED-DOOR Tor BOTTOM 
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How to beat your flooring budget and make 


your customers like it! 


USE MATICO TILE-- 
IT’S FORTIFIED WITH PLASTIC 


Add up all the proved advantages of asphalt tile—Jow initial cost . . . low installation and main- 

tenance costs . . . it's performance in on-grade slab construction projects fine, rich colors 
.. toughness . . . resiliency . . . and long wear 

Then add POLYSTYRENE PLASTIC —and you've got a budget flooring that's hard to beat! 


For this plastic content assures bright, clear colors more constant uniformity of shade .. . 
and years of wear. 





Wonder of it all is that MATICO costs no more than ordinary asphalt 
tile flooring . . . gives you and your customers MORE for the money. 


> Find out today why nationally recognized builders everywhere (such 
: as Levitt & Sons) ... and their budget-conscious customers . . . prefer 
: FORTIFIED MATICO asphalt tile flooring. Write for full details. 
Dept. 16-8 
rio MASTIC TILE CORPORATION 





Manufacturer of: ARISTOFLEX @© CONFETI @ PARQUETRY @ ASPHALT TILE @ CORK TILE @ PLASTIC WALL TILE 
Joliet, Ill. @ Long Beach, Calif. © Newburgh, N. Y. 
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To comply with requests of our customers, dealers Holder 


and distributors, we have completed years of 


practical, economical, and 
sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems. 


PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
+ LASTS INDEFINITELY 


For Complete Details Write Direct 


B3lue Star os pe M feos oils CANNON-PARKER 
Blue Star THOROLOK ~ : W tor Coles Card 32-€ PO Box 9051, Mountainbrook Branch, 
BIRMINGHAM 9, ALABAMA 


research and tests on three new products to add 
water-repellent materials and ‘coatings to The 


THORO System, for protection to any type surface. 


' roof or exterior 
Red Star THOROLOK ~~: o. THOROLOK is 


s. Ask for Color 
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